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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed for use by Tacoma community 
House volunteer tutors of English as a Second Language (LSL) as a 
supplement to basic volunteer training. The handbook includes 
detailed information in areas briefly covered during training and 
specific instructional ideas and class activities. A section on 
getting started discusses the cultural difference s volunteers are 
confronted with, getting to know the student and his needs, breaking 
the ice, choice of ESL resources, effective student^teacher 
communication, and the four language skills: listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing are emphasized. A chapter on lesson planning 
discusses problems to anticipate, and procedures for specific 
activities such as review and pronunciation drills. The third section 
discusses a variety of materials, standard techniques ^ and projects 
such as the use of visual aids, student journals, songs, the Total 
Physical Response method and the Language E>cperience Approach. The 
fourth section describes a wide variety of activities i"or practice, 
drills, and games, and the fifth section focuses on the purposes, 
uses, and content of vocational ESL. The fifth section contains a 
list of language functions needed in entry level jobs. Appended 
materials include a list of volunteer programs assisted by the Tacoma 
Community House volunteer training project, a 28~item bibliography, a 
list of teacher resources, and the master plan of the Washington 
State Adult Refugee Project. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education) 
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Daar Volunteer Tutor, 



Velcone to the groirlng coBBimlty of volunteers throughout Washington State who 
are teaching English as a Second Language to refugees. We. the staff of the 
Volunteer Training Project, hope the training, materials, end support provided 
to your prograa wlU give you the conr lence to beco«e an effective ESL teacher. 
Our project offers the following services to organized volunteer ESL programs: 

• Basic ESL Training 

• Vocational ESL (VESL) Training 

•Beyond Survival Training (for intermediate students) 

• Special Topics Workshops 

• Oi^-Slte Observation of classes 

• Cmisttltation and Support for Volunteer Coordinators 

• Follow-up meetings 

The project also provides these materials: 



• Textbooks and visual aids 

• Volunteer Coordinator Handbook 

• Volunteer ESL Tutor Handbook (You're reading it!) 

This handbook supplements the Basic Training you've Just received. As you start 
teaching, questions will undoubtedly arise. The handbook includes detailed in- 
formation of areas briefly covered during training as well as a treasure chest of 
specific ideas for teaching and reviewing activities that are useful for teaching 
any level student. If your teaching experiences create questions the Handbook 
can t answer, consult your volunteer coordinator who is there to assist both you 
Md your student. Your feUow volunteer tutors can also form a support group with 
wfaraa to share your troubles and triumphs. We will also be available for further 
workshops and sharing. Remes&er, you are not alone. 

Your first less<m with your student will be the start of a new friendship for you 
both. You will find that you are not only giving, but gaiaing--galnlng an insight 
Into another culture (as well as your own), gaining experience in teaching and 
coamunicatloa sUlls and gaining what can be a most rewarding new reUtionship. 

We look forward to continuing to work with you during your teaching experience. 
Good luck, 

The Staff of the Volunteer Training Project 
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PART I 
GETTING STARTED 



A WORD ABOUT CULTURE 



As you approach your first encounter with your student » you may be apprehen- 
sive. **How should I act? How vlll we coiarounlcate? What will we call each 
other?** A little apprehension is healthy^ it shows that you realize the 
limitations of Bvm^ tried and true assumptions. Alert and sensitive, you 
won't automatically assume that in your student's name the first name comes 
first and the surnaro goes last. You might read a lack of eye contact as 
concentration rather than shyness or boredom. The best advice is to relax 
and be natural. Your stud..at will be eager to learn about this country and 
to acquire the skills for survival and prosperity here. a newcomer^ she 
will be keenly aware that there are differences » but unlikely to know what 
to expect. As you learn from each other » you will develop respect for each 
other's culture. Friendship will soon follow, but no generalizations can be 
made about how quickly or how completely your student will adjust to life in 
her new country. 

Excerpts from two letters follow. Both were written by Vietnamese refugees 
in 1981. Both writers had arrived in the United States and were sending their 
irapreaaions to people still waiting in refugee camps overseas. 

**Remember that I disliked AiMrica very much before » but now I am recom-- 
mending it to you because you really have freedom only in America. You 
can study for as long as you like or work wherever you like. No country 
has individual freedom like America.** 

"You cannot imagine the As^^rican life: every house closes its door com-* 
pletely into silence; there is no one outside. Although there are many 
residents along the street, you can listen to the sound of your own 
footsteps when walking."* 

The two excerpts register very different impressions. They were written by 
individuals. In addressing the topics of cultural awareness and cultur<il 
diversity, keep In mind that individuals share a culture. Though the culture 
My characterize a group, it does not define the gioup's individual iflembers. 

What the individuals from a culture do share are how to go about solving 
problems; what to value and what to disregard; «^en to take actlor. and when 
to withdraw. On the next page, some generalixations about Asissi^ and Western 
cultures are presented » They were written by an Asian doctor. His s^thod 
is to state a characteristic of life in the Asian view ("Ite lapse into medi- 
tation.*^) and to contrast it with what he believes to be the corresponding 
Western vi^w ("You strive for articulation."}. His style is eveni he neither 
Judges nor defends. Observe your own reactions to his statements and enjoy 
how differently the saiut ideas might be expressed by a Ifestemer. 
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by Dr. Mai Van Trang 



We live in ti»a« 

We are alvaya at rest. 

Ite are paaaive* 

We like to contemplate, 

We accept the mrld as it ia^ 

We live in peace with nature, 

Rf^liglon ia our first love. 

We delight to think about the 
meaning o£ life. 

We believe in freedom of silence. 

We lapse into meditation. 

We marry first » then love* 

Our marriage is the {>egimiing of a 
love affair. 

It is an indissoluble be id. 
Our love is raite. 

We try to conceal it from the world, 

Self**denial is a secret to our 
survival , 

We are taught frcmi the cradle to want 
leas and less. 

We glorify austerity and renunciation. 

Poverty is to us a badge of spiritual 
elevation* 

In the s'inset years of life, ve renounce 
the wrld and prepare for the hereafter. 



You live in space « 

You ar<i always on the move. 

You are aggressive. 

You like to act. 

You try to change it according to 
your blueprint. 

You try to impose your will on h^-r 
Technology ia your passion. 
You delight in physics. 

You believe in freedom of speech. 

You strive for articulation « 

You love first I then marry. 

Your marriage is the happy end of a 
rcmance. 

It is a contract. 

Your love is vocal. 

You delight in showing it to others. 

Self **d8sertlveness is the key to 
your success. 

You are urged every day to want siore 
and more. 

You emphasize gracious living and 
en Joyront . 

It is to you a sign of degradation. 

You retire to enjoy the fruits of 
your labor. 



Sources! Indochinese Materials Center 
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Aa part of the transition frtm caap life to resettlement » tmst refugees 
pa8$ through procasslng centers before coialng tJ the United States. In the 
centers, they undergo several weeks of a cultural orientation program. They 
are introduced to the unknown culture through discussion of their ovn cultures . 
Southeast Asians learn that /Orleans do not share their respect for age or 
agree on what is sacred and what Is taboo. Ethiopians are prepared for being 
l^rceived as Misters of a black minority. They and the Eastern Europeans 
examine their high expectations for a prosperous and intellectually satisfying 
life in Asierica. Because Poles and Czechs, whose iiMges of this country are 
dram Stem Hollywood and ci»»unl8t propaganda, w^re brought^up under socialismt 
they discuss Job*hunting» health care, housing and education under capitalism. 

The work begun In the cultural orientation procrams can continue in the ^ 
tutoring sessions. The foUcwing letter excerpts, written under the same 
circumstances as the previous ones, are directly addressing issues discussed 
at processing centers. 

*^Hearsay of racial discrimination in Africa is nonsense. Americans are 
actually foreigners who have come from many different countries and set 
up their lives here. There is a minority here whom we never have contact 
with because of their great wealtht they live apart from everyone else. 
The rest of us people are equal.** 

their house is considered as a kind of castle where no one- Is entitled 
to Intrude. During one leisurely afternoon > if you take a walk along rows 
of residential buildings, you* 11 feel lonely as if you were In a deserted 
place because you* 11 see that all the doors are closed. Still, Inside 
there must be a noisy, bustling household which Is quite apart frcHs the 
world outside and which cannot be intruded upon. Even within a family, 
privacy is highly regardeds children sleep in a separate bedroom.*** 

You and your student will enjoy informing each other about your cultures* You 
should appreciate the culture of your student and enjoy the differences, but 
avoid becoming so sensitive to her culture that you neglect informing her about 
your own. You may be her only American friend. She needs you to tell her what 
she can expect in her new neighborhood and what she needs to know to function 
in this country. 

If you wuld like to read about your student *8 culture In detail, there are 
several suggestions listed in Appendix C at the back of this book. 
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WHO IS MY STUDENT? 



How can I leam m student's full naae. nationality, blrthdate and 
other perscmal facts? 

Even If your student speaks no English, she will understand when you 
hold out your hand and say, *'I-94.'* Bach refugee is Issued an 1-94 
card during the final Interview in the refugee camp. This official 
document is the most vital piece of identification the refugee holds. 
On the 1-94 you will find the following information: 

• full name 

• place of birth 

• birthdate 

• date of entry into the U. S. 

• address of sponsor or sponsoring voluntary ageccy 
(VOLAG) 

• alien registration nunfcer 

All refugees, including children, are issued social security cards iraned- 
ately upon entering the U. S. 

Most refugees carry copies of their 1-94 and social security cards, but 
often the husband keeps possession of these vital papers for his faaily. 

Additional information can be gathered from the Personal Employment Plan 
(PEP) which is issued most adults at Employment Security. This green 
form must be submitted to the Department of Social and Health Services 
(DSHS) classes at the time of enrollment. A bilingual COmnmnity Service 
Office (CSO) worker collects the following facts: 

• number of years in school in their native country 

• former job 

• vocational goals 

• nuidl>er of people in family 

• date of entry in the U. S. 

• date of entry in Washington State 

2. Does my student have a sponsor? 

Yes and no. All refugees imist be sponsored by a VOLAG (Volu ntary Agency) 
«rhich screens them in the camps, arranges for their transportation het?. 
provides soro resettleo^t fimds, and designates an individual sponsor to 
make the initial housing, health, and legal arrangements. Refugees often 
leave their Ai^rican support in the desire to reunite with extended 



family Bjea^ers. When they resettle In a new coiamunity, they often lack 
direct contact with Aiaerlcans. You may becoE»e that personal link, but 
don't feel }fCfu oust provide for all your student's family's needs. When 
you see a sick baby, no warm coat for a school Ci>.lld( a complex letter 
from welfare, you will naturally want to help. Please realize there is 
a large support network for refugees. You should become familiar with 
the appropriate social agencies who are there to serve your student. 

3. Has my student been screened for health problems? 

Yes, many times. All refugees are screened in the camps and immediately 
after entering the U. S. by the Health Department. They receive con- 
tinued medical attention for at least 18 months of public assistence. 

4. Do the people from Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia share the same culture? 

The cultures of the three groups are sii^lar but certainly not the same. 
Each country has a distinctly different language and rich history which 
includes periods of conflict among the three nations. Ethnic Qiinese 
live in all three countries and are often educated in Chinese language 
schools. While half of the Lao population is ethnic Lao, the other half 
is composed of hill tribes people, primarily Bmong and Heln, who have 
their own languages and cultures. "Southeast Asian refugee" includes 
many different language and culture groups. 

The distinction between countries is not as great as the cultural gap 
between urban residents exposed to Western culture, and rural folk, 
isolated from much of modem technology. Dealing with life in downtown 
U. S. A. for the rural refugee, unaccuston^d to electricity, highways 
and washing machines, can be overwhelming for quite a while. 

5. Are all refugees from Southeast Asia? 

Technically, no. The United States also recognizes refugees from Poland, 
Af gaols tan, Rttssla and Cuba. The majority of refugees, however, are 
from Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

6. What's my student's educational background? 

Many of the refugees who arrived before 1978 are highly educated, often 
with advanced degrees. Voat of the recent arrivals came with less than 
6 years of school. For many rural farmers, 1 to 3 years is coBssion and 
many have never attended school. This means you may be teaching your 
student "how to learn" in a class setting as well as English and literacy 
skills. 
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7. What do X ttced to know about teaching an adult laagner? 

Maxlaum leamlii|» takas place when the oaterial aulta the learners* 
loBBiedlate needs. Adults irU.1 not reasober mterlal unless it is 
practical, alBeniiigful and related to their escperience. ffe learn what 
we need to learr^. Adults also want to apply vrtiat has baw learned as 
atmvk as poasihle. Provide opportimities for th^ to use the vocc^u- 
lary or skill they have just learned in a simulated and/or real-life 
situation. 
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BREAKING THE iCE 



The first day you meet with your student vlll set the stage for 
your tutoring experience* The first Impression you make on your 
student will be very importmit to your teaching success. Remember ^ 
while you may be nervous » It la likely your student is terrified. 
Great your student » smile and be friendly , but don^t overdo lt« 
Your confldesice will put your student at ease. 

niere are 3 things that need to be done on your first meeting: get 
acquainted with your student , find out how much English she knows 
and set up a class schedule « 

How do you begin? When you get to know another American, you 
usually greet her. Introduce yourself and ask a nisober of personal 
questions* Do the same with your students. If she giggles and says 
nothing, your student may not understand your '*acostnt'* or just 
doesn't know English « In either case, go ahead and teach her 
greetings, her nai^ and where she is from. Be sure to teach your 
nam& as well* You can also use some flashuarcSs to check and see 
If she knows her nus^ers and letters. Try to get more information 
from your student whether or not she^s been tested by your volunteer 
coordinator* For a beginning level student, don't try to do too 
much the first day* You don*t want to scare or discourage her* 

What if your student can answer most of the personal information 
fiuestlons you ask? It won*t be necessary to teach what she already 
knows but you can go aheir and ask her persona] questions anyway « 
Afterall» one of your purposes is to get acquainted. Haul out your 
family pictures (which you've brou^t intentionally) ai:id talk about 
your family* She will be genuinely Interested and perhaps encouraged 
to talk abcmt I^r family in tum» This is a very good way to %reak 
the Ice*' with your student* Your intention is not to teach anything 
at this timet but to relax t make soia^^ conversation and listen for 
what your student knows or doesn^t know. If your student has never 
been tested, now is a good time to give the Placement Test. 

A test won't tell you everything you need to k^^ow about your student. 
In the box on the next page we've su^;ested soh^ items to bring to 
your first session and activities to go along with them that can help 
you find out iiK>re about your student's abilities. The kinds of 
answers or responses you hear will give you an idea of your student's 
level* 
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BRING: 



"SURVIVAL" 



"BEY(»n) SURVIVAL" 



Clock with 
movable hmide 



kno%ra hours and half 
hours 



knows variations of 
time (11:45» quarter 
to 12» etc«) 

Can write time 



(bins 



fcnowrs names of coins 

knoifs values of coins 

knows simple cosobina- 
tlons of c^ins (15c» 
45c» etcO 



Can add and subtract 
money easily 

Can read prices 



Kagazine pictures 
Cue Books 1/2 



Can name colors , 
objects, sexes of 
people 

Can distinguish 
family members 
(iMther* father, etcO 

Can describe using 
adjectives {tall» 
big, old, sady etc«) 

Can talk about actions 

Can Identify comtmm 
occupations 



Can describe physical 
features and actions in 
the picture 

Can ask questions about 
the picture 

Can tell a story using 
the picture 

Can write a short story 
about the picture or 
answer written questions 



Calendar 



Can read abbreviated 
days and months 



Can locate specific 
dates (find Jime 6th) 



Catalogs or 
Cue Books 1/2 



Can Identify several 
comoKMi household Items 
(chair, lamp, etc.) 



Can identify uncomsu^n 
household Items (crib, 
drill, underwear, freezer 
etc, ) 



THINGS TO LOOK FOR: 

• Did you understand your student's pronunciation? What were 

• aone noticeable errors? 

• Did your student answer without your repeating each question 
2 or 3 tinies? 

•Did she ask you to repeat or tell you she didn't understand? 

•Did she speak in conolete sentences rather than broken 
English? For exaapXe, "I don't like hot dogs" rather than 
"I no like hot dogs."? 

• Did your student ask you any questions without prompting? 

If the answer to all these questions was no, your student probably has 
minimum language skills or is extremely shy. Work on some or all of the 
following: 

• Pronunciation 

• Asking for clarification 

• Listening skills 

•Speaking in acceptable English (rather than broken English) 

• A<^klng questions 
•Increasing vocabulary 

After trying some of these activities, try to decide if she is a "Survival" 
or "Beyond Survival" student. Sometimes a student's knowledge will over- 
lap. A "Beyond Survival" student may have gaps in her knowledge and a 
"Survival" student may be able to answer some "Beyond Survival" questions. 

Once you've gotten acquainted and have done somt evaluating of your 
student's skills, you should set up a schedule for future meetings. If 
your student has little English, the best way to do this is to find a 
meotber of the family or a neighbor who will act as an Interpreter for you. 
At the same time, make clear to your student what your expectations are. 
Expect your student to: 

• Call if fi^f t comet to class 

• Be read> *. >j j,».iu come 
•Have a quiet place to study 

• Come to class cn a regular basis 
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seme RECOA^OIDED ESL BCKKS 



Once you've determined the language level of your stud^t, the next 
step Is to choose appropriate materials. If you can» get the advice 
of your volunteer coordinator, hut if that's not possible, sc^ of the 
descriptions of materials below might help you make your decision. 
These materials have been used successfully by volunteers in many 
teaching situations and are highly recoimaended. They are distributed 
to trained volunteers through the Volunteer Training Project. 




Th© HER Project 

This is a survival book for 0-level (beginning) preliterate students. The 
aim of this curriculum is to get the student to cotmrnmicate. It is best 
suited for students who have little or no English, who have possibly 
never been to school, and who are Illiterate in their own language. If 
your student is older or is very slow in learning English, HER is a good 
choice. The lessons in HER are designed especially for use by inexperi- 
enced volunteer tutors teaching Southeast Asian refugee women, but can 
be used to teach men and other ethnic groups. 
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A New Start ^■ 

Also a survival curriculum, A " qv Start has a wider range of sidtjects, 
vocabulary and structures than dER . It Is a better currlculus for 
students who already have aom& language skills but are still low be- 
ginners. The Materials can be used with either literate or prellterate 
stud^ts. A Hew Start is also a good follow-up book after your student 
has finished HER because it eaqiands aany of the subject areas. The 
series also Includes a literacy workbook for prellterate students. 



The Conversation Books 1 & 2 

These two texts are for high beginnii^ and intenaediate level stt^dents. 
Ksercises aaphasixe conversation practice using topics of high student 
interests. Reading and writing activities are Included* but there is 
no teaching annual. 



Side By Side 

Kany of the oral exercises in these books are set up in such a way that 
two students can practice "side by side** or the teacher can speak with 
the student. The lessons focus on cosaomni cation and are arranged struc- 
turally; that is, by gramaar points, but there are also several survival- 
tjrpe activities. Book 1 can be used with literate beginning students, 
but we rec^Bsend that your student be content in survival skills before 
using Side by Side . This can be ^tenained by using the assessront test 
in this handbook. Book 2 is for interaediate students. There is no 
teaching isanual with this book so it requires scHne preparation on your 
part. 



Spealcing Up at Vi/ork 

This low level text includes a wide range of helpful dialogues and other 
practice activities for students who aim to get a Job or are new employees. 
Topics include asking for help, understanding wrk procedures, safety, 
social exchanges, etc. We recoimj»r.d using this curriculum as a supple- 
ment to A New Start . The helpful teacher's manual clarifies how to precede 
with the activities in the book. 
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Bn^sh Tliat Works 

Also vocationally oriente<3, these materials ccmtalr more information 
about various kinds of jobs and job sltutations than English for Your 
First Job , but asstnae a student has good literacy skills. Book 1 can 
be used with students who are still beginners. Book 2 should only be 
used with Intermediate students. This book also addresses granmar and 
cxnoBB with a teaching manual. 



Good beginning-level adult readers are difficult to find. We recomrond 
trying these. 



Tale-^ from the Homeland 

This is both a reader and a guide to using the Language Experience Approach. 
LEA is an ESL method for all levels of students which uses their own spoken 
Engilsh and experiences as a resource for written material . The book 
includes a teacher's guide and a number of student-written stories accom- 
panied by suggested literacy activities to get you started creating mo-e 
stories with your student. This supplen^ntal text is available from the 
Taconfi Cc»mnunlty House. 



The New Arrivai Books 1 & 2 

These readers are designed to be used with one of the above curricula. 
Written by a teacher in the rc^fugee camps p these are simple, well- 
written stories about life in the cam|>s for low to intermediate-level 
students. It*s very popular with students. 



Impact Books 1 & 2 

These are readers to be used as a supples^nt to the above curricula. The 
stories are high beginning and intermediate-level and come with a complete 
teaching manual and exercise book. 
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TH S FOR GOOD TEACHING 



1* Host should I speak to my student? 

Your speaking style lo a model for your student* If your student 
knows little English » then use short sentenced and limit your vocab- 
ulary. You tmy need to speak more slovlyt but repeat in your normal 
speaking style* Don't use broken English since your student will 
copy your speech. Shortened answers and brief questions are common 
in our speech: '^Leaving?" ••Yeah, see you at 7." Let natural speak- 
ing patterns guide you. 



2. What gestures should I use? 

A gesture can be any body ifl»)tion that conveys n^anlng — a nod for yes 
or no» a shrug to say you don't understfiuid> a facial expression that 
tells your student she's right or wrong* or a hand motion that indi- 
cates you want your student to repeat, listen or answer a question. 
Gestures are silent language. They're useful at all levels because 
they allow the teacher to help students speak without always repeat- 
ing for thesft. Wheut for example » you want your student to answer a 
question » you can help by giving the first wrd of the answer and 
then "signaling*' to the student tc continue. To signal* use a motion 
with your hand or fingers to break up the answer into words « Each 
finger can be a separate word. In this way, you are giving your 
student a chance to come out with the words on her own. She's doing 
the talking* you're just orchestrating. 

Go ahead and try all kinds of gestures. They can help you communicate 
with your students when words just aren't enough. However* don't get 
too dependent on them. When you cup your ear and tell your student 
to listen* remembex to eliminate your gesture one day and simply say* 
"listen." By then your student shouldn't need your signal to imder- 
stand. 



3. How should I correct errors? 

You'll need to strike a balance between correcting every mlst^e in 
usage and pronunciaticm versus uninterrupted conversation. Often you 
repeat the correct response; some tutors also develop cues so students 
monitor then^elves more closely. For example* if your student drops 
endings* such as books and walk, you can develop a gesture to remind 
your student about endings. Zk>n't let iniderstandable but incorrect 
rasponses like "I no walk' go uncorrected because these can become 
bad habits for your students. Jot down the frequent errors and later 
you can develop activities for those pronunciation or usage mistakes. 
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How fast should I go? 



You need to strike a balance betwen vhlszing through a lesson 
versus a dragging pace that bores everyone. Your student is your 
best indicator about the pace — hw quickly you proceed through the 
lesson. Does she look betfi.ldered or bored? Or do her eyes glean 
vith understanding and is she naking appropriate resp<mses during 
the lesson? 

You also need to uai^ your pace during the lesson. Be sure you have 
variety in your activities. Spend no more than 15 minutes of prac- 
tice on a learning point, and then change to another activity like a 
pronunciation exercise or a few minutes of break. The type of 
activity can set the pace: pronunciation exercises, drills, wanor- 
ups and reviev activities are fast-paced and lively. 

If your student can't keep up, then back up and slow down. Going 
too fast is a conroon problem for inexperienced tutors. While the 
lesson seems easy to you, don't whiz through it. Remember how you 
felt struggling with some Farsi during the training I 




Mix fast-paced activities with the deliberate seg^nts of your 
lesson. A beginning student doesn't necessarily need a slow pace, 
but she won't have as many ways of responding, so be sure to pause 
and check that she understands. 
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Hew do I know she understands? 



Checking your student* s understanding will help you adjust your pace 
and aim o£ the lesson. Each lesson needs soa^ vay to deteratine what 
the student has learned. We find that it's very easy to assu^se our 
students understand hecause tuey have learned our practice procedure, 
and forget to check the actual learning point. A coiapr^enslon check 
doesn't have to be lengthy or a written test. Aljnost any classroom 
activity can check the student's understanding, as long as you aren't 
prompting or drilling the point. For example, to check if your 
student understands the iMsaning of "tall," you can use a picture with 
people of varying heights and ask "Is she tall?" "Is he tall?", etc. 
If your student answers correctly, she understands the vocabulary. 
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ySTENINQ...8PEAKiNa..READINQ.^W»nNG 



In ESL y9e develop skills In four areas. Listening and speaking skills 
are the fiaost important areas for your student. The skill areas are 
usually developed in the sante order that we nors^lly learn language: 



USTENING 



SPEAKING 
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READING 



WBITING 



In the typical order of skill development, your learner first hears the 
word "address/' then says "address," and reads it before she writes 
"address." Listening activities should be es^hasized with a beginning 
level student. When you have your student repeat %ihat you say, you're 
requiring both listening and speaking skills. A learner will not pro- 
duce sounds that she coa't hear, so you need to develop her ability to 
discriainate between sounds. (There are specific listening exercises 
In the Activities section you can use.) For a learner with few literacy 
skills, the tutor usually concentrates on her listening and speaking 
skills and teaches fonoing letters before working much on reading skills. 
Writing exercises should be a review for your student: she only writes 
after she has heard and practiced speaking those words many times. 

How sRich tiii% should you spend on each skill area? We suggest you give 
about 80% of your time to activities in listening and speaking and about 
20f. to reading and writing. So in an one-hour session, youM spend 
about 50 lalnutes on listening and speaking activities and use about 10 
minutes for reading and writing. Soiee reading and writing activities 
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can be assigned as hcmcswork, such as practice in forcing letters » 
copying sight wrds^ and^ later on^ writing stories. 

All students need better listening skills » even those with sophisti- 
cated reai^lag skills. Tutoring may provide the only regular opportunity 
for your student to practice oral English* 
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PARX II 



LESSON PLANNING 




0 



DO I HAVE TO MAKE A LESSON PLAN? 

We all know that Baking lesson plans Isn't auch fun!! On the other 
hand, "winging It" in class each week doesn*t feel very good either. 
Ve can*t make lesson planning fun for you^ but we have tried to make 
It short and simple. If you think you can afford about ten minutes 
to plan each less(m, keep reading! Try it a few times — you'll find 



You'll need a loose leaf note- 
book. Write your lesson plans on 
the left hand page and use the 
right hand page to jot down notes 
during the class. You might note 
your student's repeated errors, 
new things that come up, what 
needs reviewing, etc. ThJ.s note- 
book will become a record of your 
tutoring sessions and will make 
planning future lessons easier. 

We have Included a Lesson Plan Form at the end of this section. It 
lays out a basic one hour class. Here's how to go about filling In 
the blanks: 

1 The first step is deciding what you want to teach — choosing 
the learning points. If you follow one of the recommended text'i 
(see page 13 ), this step will basically be done for you. We have 
chosen these texts because they present material that is useful and 
necessary for refugees. The material is broken down into realistic 
learning points which are presented in a sequential order. 

While the books will p-ovide the learning points, they won't tell 
you how much you can cover it* any one lesson. You will need to 
choose one or two learning polttts for your lesson. Qioose scwse thing 
that you can realistically introJuce and practice in fifteen minutes. 
For example, if your lesecm is on shopping for clothes, will you 
focus on prices, bargains, sizes, trying-on-dothes or types of stores? 
It's too much to cover all at once (unless your student already knows 
it) so you need to limit your lesson plan to one or two of these 
learning points. 

Some of the recoimaenaed books include lesson objectives. An objective 
simply states ^at you want the student to be able to ih for each 
learning point. For example, "She will be able to read and recognize 
S, M and L clothing labels and know her own size". Objectives are 
useful but not required. They help focus the class on one learning 
point and can keep you frcm getting sidetracked. If you decide to 
write your objectives, make sure they state what you want the student 
to do or acqf rather than what you want the student to krms. It's 
difficult to determine if a student "knows" S, M, & L. but it will be 
clear if she can (or can't) read the labels or identify them. 
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2 After you have detenained your learning points, select some 
activities to Introduce and practice each one. You can refer to the 
Practice Hakes Perfect and Activities sections of this handbook for 
ideas and epeclflc suggestions. It's - good idea to plan extra 
activities, just in case your student learns quickly or one activity 
doesn't work well. 

3 Every lesson should have about 10 minutes of review. Once 
you've decided upon learning points and practice activities, choose 
which itesis you wish to review. For tips on reviewing, see REVIEW. 

Although you wxll be working on pronunciation throughout the lesson, 
each lesson should include a 5 ninute systematic pronunciation drill. 
Choose specific sounds to drill froia prepared exercises or fron your 
list of repeated errors. For aore ideas on pronunciation, see page 32. 

4 next, select a wara-up exercise. This is a short activity to 
orient you and your student to the class setting. Choose an activity 
that is familiar and easy for your student. You want to relax your 
student and perhaps loosen her tongue a little to begin speaking English. 
Corrections, in a warm-up, ahould be casual and minimal. 



5 Many students don't want to take breaks. However, tutoring 
sessions can be exhausting for both the tutor and the student so we 
recommend taking a short break. The handbook includes soae suggestions 
for break activities that allow the student to continue learning while 
you both relax a little and enjoy a change of pace. At break time, 

be informal and avoid much correction of her language. 

6 Although it doesn't always work (even for experienced teachers 
and trainers!), it's nice to end your class on a relaxed note rather 
than racing through the last 5 minutes to beat the clock. We have 
listed some short closing activities Uter in the handbook. 

We have also completed one Lesson Plan Form to show you how we might 
go about using it. We hope this helps and encourages you to plan your 
lessons. Learning a language is a building process. You must build on 
what the student knows piece by piece. Since students learn at different 
paces and in different styles, it's iiiq>ortant to plan not only what you 
will teach, but the order and the techniques and activities you will use. 
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DATE: 



ONE H(nm LESSON PUN 
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Time 




Hacerials needed 


5 
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2. 




15 
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2. 

3. 




10 


BREAK 




5 


PRONl)NCIATI(») 
EXERCISE 




10 


LEARNING POINT 
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2. 

3. 




5 


CLOSING 
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ONE HOUR LESSON PLAN 
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5 
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REVIEW...REVIEW.-REVIEW.... 



Except for your first lesson, every lesson should begin with soiae type 
of review. I^ls is because the raaterlal you introduced the day or 
lesson before needs to be revlet^d again If you want your student to 
retain It. Review Is extreaely Important in all levels of learning. 
Without constant revt&i and use of Imguage, a student %rlll forget. 
Also, review gives the student confidence. She is sade aware that she 
has Indeed learned "English.** 

Mien you teach something new, you will practice It with drills, pic- 
tures, objects, dialogues or liinatever It takes to learn It. Wien you 
meet your student for the next leason, you need to *'repractlce** or 
review the material you previously taught. You may have to review that 
same material 2 or 3 lessons more before you think the student has 
••got it.** 

Tbfi secret to reviewing Is chcwslng ways to go over something you've 
Introduced and practiced before in a different nay. One volunteer, for 
example. Introduced adjectives or describing worite (tall, short, fat, 
thin) In he * lesson by using her student's family members and herself 
to doaonstrate the concepts (she even stuffed her own clothes to be- 
come "fat**). She then used drills to practice saying tte various 
sentences: **Im is short.'* "Pi is thin." "The teacher Is fat." "Raa 
Chhong Is tall." She then used quest lon/tfiswers to continue practic- 
ing: "Is Lu fat? Ho, she is thin." In her next lesson, to review, 
she used pictures of people with the characteristics she'd taught be- 
fore. She worked on these a ^lle using basically the same drill and 
question/answer techniques. Later, adding extra pictures, she taught 
2 or 3 new describing words. In this way, she not only reviewed but 
easily introduced new material without broking up her lesson. 
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Beviev takes a lot of iaaginatlon. The key la to try to use your 
materials in different ways. By reusing your materials, you will 
be assured that students will be familiar with the basic vocabulary. 
Reraa.4.er, too, that you don't want reviews to drag. Keep review 
activities brief and quick paced. 

In tbe Activities Section of this bandHtook, you'll find several ways 
to practice natezial. Many of these activities can be used for 
review as well. 
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CETTINQ ACROSS A r£W LEARrfiNQ POINT 



Presesitlng or introducing a new learning point means you are teaching 
your student soiaethlng she has not previously learned. This can be new 
vocabulary, a new question form or a new verb tense, etc. 

How do you approach a new learning point? Generally, there are 3 basic 
steps you can follow: 



Student listens and watches 
while the teacher deBK>nstrate8 
the new learning point. 



Teacher checks to make sure the 
student understands. 



Student repeats the new learning 
point several tli^s. 



Let*s take a look at each one of these areas in an actual lesson. 



Demonstrate 

You have decided to teach the following: 
-What's the matter? 
-I'm sick. 

To show the meaning, pick out the most importmit word, "sick", and, 
rather than explain, try to get its meaning across by acting. One way is 
to moan and groan, perhaps lie down or hobble around the room repeating 
"sick" several tia^s. Next, you might show 3 pictures, 2 of which are 
obviously sick people. Point to each sick person and repeat "sick** and 
moan and groan again. 

Check 

The third picture of a well person can be used to check and see if the 
student understands "sick". Pointing to the 3rd picture, ask, "sick?" 
raising your voice to make a question. Tour student should say "no" or 
shake her head, indicating she understands "alck". Another way to check 
would bet to point to the student and ask, "sick?" If she says no, your 
student probably understands. 



TffiHONSTRAXE I 1. 



[ atrcic I 2. 

j REPEAT I 3. 
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Repeat 



When you feel the meaalng of the basic work "side" is clear in your 
student's nincl, put it in context and have the student repeat. While 
you vill discover other effective i^thods to do this, the following 
page d^onstrates a siaq^Xe sequ^ice we use to build up to both the 
statement CVm sick.'*) and the question ("What's the aatter?'*). 

In higher levels, the principle of presenting are the sane. You 
wcm't have to break sentences down to cme word Itess necessarily, but 
you will still try to dratmstrate soaething in Its slisplest form. The 
idea of going froa the knoim to the imknown or the siiaple to the complex 
applies. Students know a great deal more language at higher levels 
so you can often use a lot ^re lemguage to show meaning. Below is one 
way to present the past tense. 

Demonstrate 

Use three pictures. Each picture shows a dally action. You've used 
these pictures to teach present tense verbs before (walk, wash, cook). 
Ask students about the pictures to get the following answers. 

#1 She washes the dishes every day. 

12 She always cooks dinner. 

#3 He walks to sch(K>l. 

Contrast the habitual meaning of the above tense with the idea of the 
past: 

T- What's today? 
S- Monday 

T- What was yesterday? 
S- Sunday 

T- (picture #1) She washes the dishes every day. 
Yesterday was Sunday. 
She washed the dishes yesterday. 
(You can write this if your student is literate.) 

Check 

Put 2 flashcards narked WOBhes and uashed in front of your student. 
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T- Show Be "every day." 
S- Show "yesterday." 

Repeat 



T- 


Washed 


S- 


Washed 


T- 


She washed the dishes yesterday. 


S- 


She washed the dishes yesterday. 


T- 


Vhat did she do yesterday? 


S- 


She washed the dishes yesterday. 


T- 


Answer* What did she do yesterday? 


S- 


She washed the dishes yesterday. 



Continue in the saoe way with the other 2 pictures. 

Now your studoit understands and can fora the words in context* ^e 
three steps : deaonstrate, check and repeat, took about 5 minutes in 
both example lessons. Other learning points mig^t take a little longer, 
but generally the process is quick. lk)0 you're ready to begin practicing. 
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According to your student's learning pace, she progresses sequentially 
through these steps: 



LISTEN 



T** (demonstrates and scKlels the new language) 



REPEAT 



1. Basic word 
T- Sick 

S- (repeats) Sick 

2. Statement 

T- I*« sick. 

S' (repeats) I'm sick, 



RESPOND 



3, T- What*s the aatter? 

(cue: I 'a ) 

S- Vm sick. 



INITIATE 



You know the lesson ts learned when the student can 
use the language without the cues you have used 
before* 

4« Teacher « no English today. I^m sick. 



To ensure your student can Initiate the laxxguage takes much PRACTICE < 
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PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 



Ppoxstiaing what y<ni*ve introduaed will take the bulk of yawp teaching 
tim. The purpose of practice is to get your student to feel coafortable 
using the English she has ^ lamed in actual situations. If you want to 
learn to ride a bicycle. ^ .^ading about it doesn't give you the skill to 
get up and balance. Answering questions on a written test doesn't 
guarantee your ability to control your bike, either. You wouldn't have 
much confidence if so^one told you how to ride a bike, plopped you on 
top of one and escpected you to eater a race I You need to do it. To per- 
fect it, you need to practice. 

Practice activities follow on the 
heels of .resenting neu naterial. 
Every tiioe you present seme thing 
new, your student needs to practice 
using it. If you recall, there are 
four skill areas — listening, speak- 
ing » reading and writing. To 
practice, we can use all four but 
our esi^asls will be cm the first 
two. This is because verbal com- 
munication is our prlaary concern. 
Reading and writing in themselves 
are useful skills but in terns of 
practice, we use them primarily to 
relnforcre what is learned. 

Practice can take many forms — a dzill, questions aad answers, learning a 
dialogue, describing pictures, m^ing up stories, a dictation — even a 
game is practice, lite more variety you offer, the more situations your 
student will have for practicing the language. Merely drilling or writ- 
ing sentences on a piece of paper is not very productive and quite boring 
after a time. 

There are two aims to strive for in good practice activities: make practice 
situations as real as possible and incorporate a lot of repetition. 

In doing a practice activity, try these steps: 

1. Set up 

2. Repeat 

3. Initiate 

Setting up an activity is ware than Just getting your visual aids ready 
for class. You must also prepare your student for the activity. Your 
student needs to be led up to what she is going to do. If you use a pic- 
ture, for example, go over the vocabulary before you use it for practicing. 
If you're playing a game, demonstrate the procedure or rules carefully 
before you begin. These are all ways to "set up." 
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Repeating the new learning point over and over gets boring. The trick 
is to get a student to repeat without realizing she la saying the ata^ 
thing again and again. There are xKtre ways to get a student to repeat 
than drills. The activities section of this handbook will give you sosie 
additional ideas. 

The last stage of practice involve having the atudent take over by 
doing ffiost of the speaking. In questions and answers, this means the 
student is asking and ymi are answering. With pictures » the student is 
using what she has learned in order to describe or ask questltms. Vith 
objects, the student can give stat^ents for eadi or ask you questions. 
In ga&e situations » the student can be the director and you the player. 



The idea is to shift the ratio of talk from the teacher to the student. 
Often what occurs Is an opening up— that is, the student uses all the 
language she has learned up to this point and even sane language you 
are unaware she has. This Is ultimately your aia — to get your sttident 
to use the language and to use it in the "real" world to raeet her real 
needs. 
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PRONUNCIATION 



PURPOSE : To develop &iglleh pronunciation skills. Including skills of 
articulation, stress and intonation. 

WHHUS TO START : It Is helpful to MAKE A TARGET LIST OF PROBLEM SOUNDS 

for your students. This task Is fairly easy If your students all have 
the sai^ language background. If» for exanple, you were teaching all 
VletnaiKse students* you could use a Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL) guide for teaching English pronunciation to Vietnamese students. 
CAL guides are also available for teaching native speakers of CuOiodlan 
and Laotian (see our book reference list in the appendiaO> 
The CAL guides focus on the aost difficult probl^&n of pronunciation 
for speakers of each of the particular language, and free you from the 
chore of indlvidiuilly diagnosing your students. Hoiraiver. as you get more 
practice at i^onundatlon wirk. you may wish to choose an even i«>re 
effective route for developing the pronunclaton skills of your titudents: 
keeping in mind that there will always be Individual differences in 
learning rates and difficulties (Aether your students all share the 
sane background or not) the teacher should diagnose each student 
individually, using a complete checklist of the sounds of English, 
with the sounds in all "positions" in English (positions « beginnings, 
middles or ends of syllables or words). A simple way to get started 
on an individual diagnosis /target list for each of your students is 
to simply jot down sounds that you think need work as you do your 
lessons. Use these targeted sounds as focus points in future pronun- 
ciation activities. For tutors working with speakers of languages 
other than Southeast Asian, there are many books and guides available 
in the libraries and bookstores (several are suggested in the Appendix). 

Begin planning your pronunciation lesson by choosing a TARGET SOUND, 
such as "t", from your guide or Target List of Problem Sounds. 

GUIDELINES ; 

A. SOUNDS which occur in English but NOT IN THE STUDENT *S NATIVE 
LANGUAGE NEED THE WiST WORK . Sounds which occur in both languages 
but in different |M>8itlon8 usually need sc^ work. Sounds which 
occur in both languages and in similar positions need the least work. 

B. The student must be able to DISCRIMINATE between two similar sounds 
BEFORE she should be expected to PR(a>UCE both sounds correctly. 

C. COMPREHESSI<a< IS NOT AN OBJECTIVE in pronunciation work, so it 

is not necessary to explain each new word cr sentence to your students. 
To avoid initial confusion, explain that you are working on the sounds 
ot English (not graaaaar or semantics). 

D. PRACTICE SOUNDS IN ALL POSITIONS that they normally occur ftn syllables 
or words) . 




GUIDELIWES, continued ; 

E- PRACTICE SOUNDS WITHIN A CCMITEXT (i.e. use soiaids in words, phrases 
and sentences) — It does MOT help' to practice sounds IH ISOLATION 
since we do not speak that way. 

^« BE ODSSISTEHT— STICaC TO YOUR TARGET . If you discover other 
pronunciation probl^as during your lesson, simply make note of 
thera on your lesson plan and deal with them specifically in a 
future lesson. 

0. AIM FOR MOTOAL PHPERSTAWDING . not perfection. You will rarely 
find a foreign bom person who speaks English without some kind 
of accent. 

H. To prepare your students for everyday conversations in real life 
situations, SPEAK NORMALLY, using your regular speaking voice, 
your usual rate of sf^ch, and your normal tone of voice. 

1. When working with pronunciation rep^itlon drills, BREAK UP THE 
^NOT(aW BY VARYING THE PACE . This may seem to contradict the 
'W guideline, above* but the intent here is to quicken the pace 
of the drill and change it once in a while, so that the student 
experiences more realistic conversational styles and so that the 
student (or the teacher) doesn't get bored in the process. 

J. USE GRAMMAR ACTIVITIES TO REINFORCE YOUR PRONUNCIATION ^TORK , and 
vice-versa. (For example, in tl.i same lesson you could work 
on the past tense grasmatical structuxas and the past tense sounds 
•t', M» and •ed'.) 



DRILLS: All pr onunciation DRILLS suggested below SHOULD take about FIVE TO 
TEN MINUTES of your lesson. The drills listed here represent some of 
the different kinds of useful activities that you could use to develop 
your student^ pronunciation skills. Please consult some of the texts 
recommended in the Appendix for further Information. 

Pick one or two of the drill types for one day's lesson, find these 
drills in your CAL guide or pronunciatij>n text and assemble them for 
your lesson. Do not make a copy for your students (and do not let them 
see your list.) For all of the drills, remmaber the teaching sequence: 
LISTEN - REPEAT - RESPOND - INITIATE. Specifically, for each new word, word- 
pair, phrase or sentence that you wish to work on with your student, 
say the expression twice , and have your student repeat once after the second 
time. Do again for aoae difficult sounds. 

How do you know if your student has truly learned a new sound? 
When your student can use a target sound in words that have not been 
practiced (i.e., when the student can freely initiate the sound , as 
well as discriminate the target sounds frtm other similar sotmds), you 
should consider that the sound (or pattern) has been learned. 
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MIKIWAL FAIR DRILLS : '•Minimal Pairs" are pairs of words which differ 

from one another in only one sound ( as in "punk/bunk", "think /thank", 
etc.)* Minimal pair drills develop hearing discrimination between 
similar sounds and their cor^^'v articulations. Choose a sound from 
your student's Target List of Problem Sounds. Prepare youi lesson 
by assembling two or three list s of contrasts which contain the target 
sound. Speak each word-pair trom your list aloud twice, then ask your 
student to repeat the pair once. After you have practiced the pairs 
in this way, try alternative ways to practice the sounds (for example, 
practice sounds in each of the columns- -rgther than working on contrasts 
you would then be working on continuity—as in "done, die, do..."). 

Examples (shortened) of four different minimal pair lists, with a 
Target Sound of "t": 

"done /ton "bad/bat^ "thank/ tank '**>ajth/bat_ 

d^le/tie bead/beat^ thigh/tie both/boat 

dp/to" rude/roost^ thin/tin tooth/toot" 



TONGUE TWISTER DRI LLS; After practicing a target sound in minimal pair 

drills, it seful to reinforce the target sounds with some fluency 
drills. j:se drills involve using sentences with words which mostly 

start with the same sound, as in "Susan sells seashells down by the 
seashore for sixty cents." Using your T«u:get Sound, practice fluency 
by using the !»ound in tongue twisters. Though some texts contain 
these tongue twister drills (often called alliteration) , you vuy 
find it*s easy and fun to write your own drill examples to fit your 
particular needs. Follow . same format of repeat twice, elicit a 
single student response. Mix and match the target sounds and other similar 
sounds . 

Examples of Tongtie Twister Drills, with a Target Sound of "t": 

"Thanh, I think it*s time for tea." 

"Tell me when it's ten after two." 

**The tall teacher told the team to take off." 

STRESS DRILLS ; One of the biggest problems of pronunciation involves errors 
in the timing and rhythm of English. Stress Drills can be employed 
to help the student overcome these problems. 

In English, content words (nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs) have 
stress, but function words (prepositions, articles, etc.) do not usually 
have stress. Listed below are three different kinds of Stress Drills. 

A. SIMPLE STRESS DRILLS (practice in learning distinctions between 
unstressed function words and stressed content words) . Say each 
example twice, have student respond once (and add your own examples). 

the hut to my friend the car 

some money would have gone the big car 
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B. •"MEANINGFUL" STRESS: Sose words such as "suspect" or "contest" 
are identified as nouns OR verbs • depending on whether the first 
syllable is stressed (nouns) or if the second syllable is stressed 
(verbs) . The student will need sotae practice In hearing and 
producing these and other iBulti~syllable words* concentrating 

on distinguishing between stressed and unstressed syllables. 
As always* say each pair of words twice t have student repeat 
once. Do more than once if necessary, or return to it later. 

Example Word Pairs: 

"contest/contest*' "rebel/rebel" "suspect /suspect" "contract /contract" 
(There are a great many other words like this — as you discover them, 
integrate then into your lessons.) 

For upper level workt have students use the words in sentences — 
once as a noun and once as a verb — ^you are thus checking for 
stress usage AND aeaning coo^rehension . 

Sentence Examples (elicit from students): 

"I suspect that you are tired. The suspect is tired." 

C. SYLLABLE STRESS milLLS: Some syllables in English are stressed, 
and aov^ are not. Students of toglish need work practicing these 
two types of syllables in as many combinations as possible, and 
they also need practice speaking In phrases (see Phrase Drills, 
below). Listed below are examples of simple sentences and phrases 
that all have the same kind of "sound" to them. They in fact 
have the sanw arrangements of stressed and unstressed syllables. 
Tl.ese arrangements of syllables (and the hundreds of others you 
discover) are useful patterns to teach. 

Syllable Stress Pattern Examples (these arc three syllable examples): 

Pattern 1: weak-strong-weak Pattern 2: weak-strong-strong 

"this evening" "Can we help?" 

"Prepare it." "Bring it here." 

•»We saw them." "It's for tea." 

PHRASE DRILLS ; Phrasing is very important for students learning to communicate 
effectively in English. We use phrases to help tie words together 
in our mind, we speak in phrases and sentences, and many Intonation 
patterns are determined by phrases. Building up an -intuitive sense 
of English phrasing is probably the single most Important thing a 
t«iacher can do to is^jrove his student's pronunciation in English. 
Phrases package words together in useful easy-to -remember chunks. 
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In English, the main words of each phrase are usually the last 
words of each phrase— usually a noun or a verb. Thus, In English, 
CONTENT words are at the ends of phrases, and FUNCTION words go 
before theo (see Stress Drills Introduction). Since Function words 
are usually not stressed, and Content words usually are, the pattern 
of English phrases is from weak syllables to strong syllables. 
Not all languages work this way, so It is another aspect of pronunciation 
that is useful for your student. Backward Build Up Drills are useful for 
developing phrasing skills. 

BACKWARD BUIU) UP DRILLS: Also referred to as "Expansion Drills", these 
phrasing drills start with content words (at the ends of phrases and 
sentences) . These content words are then preceded by words which 
modify them (first adjectives and adverbs, then preceding these 
with determiners and prepositions, etc.). Building up one phrase at a 
time, say each form twice and have student repeat once, for each added word 

Backwards Build Up Examples: 

"boy" "going" "store" 

"little boy" "is going" "big store" 

"crying little boy" "is not going " "the big store" 

"the crying little boy." "is not going " "to the big stor-a " 

*The crying little boy Is not going to the big store." 



For upper level students, you may wish to practice the interchangeabllity 
of English phrases especially time related expressions such as "Once in 
a while I like to go to the park," and "I like to go to the park once in 
a while ." Also, grammatical work using substitution drills (see Activities 
section) and other pattern drills do reinforce phrasing skills, since . 
they Involve repetition of grammatical stuctures , usually allowing for 
single word substitutions, as in: (teacher *s cue) '*Xhanh likes nusic." 
(Student repeats) "Thanh likes music." (teacher's cue) "liked" 
(Student responds) "Thanh liked music." And so forth. 

CMMMM* INTONATION PATTERNS: Intonation patterns help you to identify 

whether a spoken sentence is a question (usually rising intonation), 
a statraent (level or falling Intonation), a comand (level, stressed 
pattern), and so forth, Most pronunciation texts include contour lines, 
dots, numbers or other symbols to indicate these different types of 
intonation contours. Bovver, you can Ignore these marks entirely 
if you wish, you need simply follow the guidelines listed in this 
section, saying your sentence excmples normally, as if you 

were speaking to soi^one in a conversation . The fact that you are 
a fluent speaker of English will allow you to do effective intonation 
work simply by using prepared lists and speaking naturally. 
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Coamin Intonation Pattern Exasiples: 
Statement Contours: 



I like coffee. Debbie svlms everyday. Coffee isn*t good for 

Question Contours: 



Where is the hut? Uho wants to go with ae? Why didn't you come? 



It's cold, isn't It? She's tired. Isn't she? 
Coraaand Contours: 



Come here I Stop thati Sit down'. Open the door I Bepeat after 



There are nany iirore intonation pattern types, but awst pronunciation 
texts cover these in adequate detail. 
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WARM-UP...BREAK...CLOSINQ ACTIVITIES 

These are the less structured parts of your le^sson. Both of you can relax 
during an Informal opening or a change-of-pace activity. Here are scnne 
ideas to start you thinking about what your special student and you might 
enjoy. 

Warm-up 

Review greeting (Hello. How are you? etc.). 

Practice variations on greetings (What's new? How's your family?) 
Exchange compllaients (tou look nice today. I like that dress.) 
Discuss the weather. 

Ask questions about her dally activities. 

Have her describe a foailiar picture or action. 

Ask her about "yesterday." (Did you come to school?, etc.) 

Review the days of the week, months ur seasons. 

Give a short, familiar dictation or pronunciation drill. 



Break 



Take a walk around the block, backyard or house. Point out new 
objects or have the student ask about unfamiliar things. 

Have coffee or tea. TUk about food preferences. 

Bring soaie new or tjrpically American food for your student to 
try. (Don't be offended if she doesn't like it though.) 

Bring pictures of your family to show her. Tell her a little 
about yourself. 

Have your student teach you a few words or numbers In her native 
language or show pictures from her native country. 

Play a slB^le game like dominoes, tic tac toe or cart* ". 

Get up and stretch. Do some exercises. 
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Break, cont. 

Teach your student a specific activity like knitting, carving, 
sewing or carpentry. Bring in something you have laade and tell 
abont it* Ask about your student *s interests and hobbies* You 
may find you have a ca&a»n interest* 

Bring in brochures, fliers and ads about sales, clinics, sports 
events, etc. Try to acquaint your student with her city md 
neighborhood. 

Bring in seme unusual household objects (screwdriver, can opener, 
paper clips, etc.) and deronstrate their use. 

Briug in some pictures and talk about them. 

Watch a little TV or listen to music. 

Talk about idioB^ that you or the student have noticed during the 
week. 

Tell a joke, riddle or fable. Have yo»ir student tell a proverb or 
joke from her country. 



Clositig activities 

Sing a familiar song or play a g^e. 

Review briefly material covered that day. 

* 

Give a vriting exercise Co suppleaient the day's oral activities. 

Practice gestures and Idloras. 

Try variations aa fareveXls. 

Discuss soiae event or place of interest. 

Ask "What trill we do next time?" 

Have students write in their Journals. 
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IS MY STl^NT MAKING PROGRESS? 



Oa& of the aore difficult aspects of being a volunteer tutor is knowing 
how mich progress your student has made. Soaetioes it feels as if your 
student isn't aaking any progress at all. Usually this is not the case. 
You can judge progress a little better by first understanding where your 
student began. 

In this handbook, we have placed students into two levels: "Survival" 
and "Beyond Survival." Naturally, there are several levels within these 
two categories as well. An informl way to evaluate your student's pro- 
gress is to sit down with the diecklist we've provided and decide what 
your student can or can*t do. Make ycmr Judgments after you*ve taught 
your student 2 or 3 times. After about a 3 aonth period, go back to 
the same checklist and see how many answers from the "can't" column have 
changed to the "can" colusmt. In this way, you can gauge your student's 
progress and you can also tell when a "Survival" student becoaes a "Beyond 
Survival" student. 
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What esactly is a "Survival" or "Beyond Survival" student? The list of 
things a student can or can't do will give you seme ideas, but there are 
also sense general characteristics you can keep in mind. 

A profile of a "Survival" student might Include the following: 

• Speaks in very short sentences and uses a ralnimtno of vocabulary 
and structures 

•Generally, but not always, is not confident with the new langu- 
age and, therefore, does not enter into a new situation inde- 
pendently. For instance, you may teach your student to buy a 
stamp in the post office but unless you go with her, she wfll 
probably not go on her own. 

•Is reluctant to ask about points she doesn't understand. Often 
this student will let something go by rather than risk making 
mistakes. 

• Usually feels aore secure in group situations and activities. 
This can be true for any student who is basically shy, but we 
find that lower-level students seem to feel more comfortable 
when a friend or scm^ne else is present. 

A "Beyond Survival" student is portrayed as someone who: 

•Speaks vith a variety of vocabulary and structures. 

• Goes into new situations Independently. Unlike the "Survival" 
student, this persfm is usually more confident. Even though 
she may go with anothe. nerson to the store, for example, she 
will be the one who take, the risks and acts as the spokesperson. 

• Asks for information or for something she needs without prompting. 
Of course, a forward student at any level may do thit , but 
generally soseone with more language skills is more likely to 
take this step. 
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CHECKUST 



^rvival level student 



Greet someone and respond to a greeting 

Ask and answer questions about personal 
Information (name, origin, age, blrthdate, 
address, phone, oarital status, no. of 
children) 

Say good-bye and respond to farewells 

Ask and answer simple questions that 
begin with: Is, Are, Who, What, What 
time, and Where 

Follow simple directions (Copy, 
repeat, listen, ask, etc.) 

Bicpress lack of tmderst«mding 

(I don' t know; I don' t understand) 

Cotmt to 100 

Tell time 

Identify money 

Count sK>ney 

Know the rooias and furniture in a 
house 

Dial a nm^er written on a piece of 
paper 

Nmne comnon foods (fruits, veg's . 
meats, drinks, staples) 

Express preferences 
(I like. 1 don't like) 

Name clothes items 

Identify coiomm illnesses 

Shop in a supermarket 

Follow class rocm routine 
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LKeracy for a survival level student 



Write name, address, phone niuBber* 
age 

Write Qusiiera 1~100 

Print the alphabet 

Read siaple signs (res t room , men. 
\fcmsa^ etc.) 

Read prices 



Beyond survival level student 

Talk about or describe self and 
faiaily tBSssbexs 

Ask for clarlflcaticm: What 

does B tean? Should I ^? Do I ? 

Follov 2-3 directions given at one 
time (Go to the bookcase, get the 
green book and turn to page 9) 

Use variations of time eKpressioxis 
(11:45; 15 to 12; quarter to 12) 

Add, subtract t multiply and divide 
nuiabers 

Buy a list of items in stores by 
oneself 

Take a bus by oneself 

Buy a staa^ and mall a letter 
by oneself 

Use a pay phone by cmeself 

Ask for change by cmeself 

Order and pay for food in a restaurant 
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Give directions 

Translate for another stndent 

Make a coB|>lalnt 

(to teacher, landlord, store manager) 
Make aa appolntaent 
Call to cancel or change a neeting 
Cash a check 



Literacy for a teyond air^val ati^tit 

Write a letter or card in English 
& address the envelope 

Read a calendar and write dates 

Write down a phone aessage 

Find a namn in the phone book 

Pay bills 

Fill out a job applicacir^n 
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PART III 



MATERIALS. TECHNIQUES and PROJECTS 
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VI^AL Ams 



When teadilng the meaning of "sour" to your student, you could laake 
faces and wrinkle your nose, however, she might Just think you have 
Indigestion. But, If you brought In s leaon and soae sugar (as a 
contrast) and did the boob thing and \et the student espeHenoe "sour" 
as well, you*d be sure to get your idea across. A lemon is real-- it 
is 8ometh.'ng ve can see, touch, snell and certainly taste. A 
plastic lenon can also be used in this situation but, of course » it 
iBn*t real and therefore not quite as good. A picture of a l»K>n, 
unlike the real or plastic leaon, is only two dlnenslonal and not 
always in color. Your student will have to learn to recognize picture 
or diagram representations of real things eventually. Decide idiat is 
laost appropriate to the level of your student. Try to use real 
things first, then models and finally pictures and sketches. All of 
these are visual aids— things that inprove your explanations and help 
your student understand. Visual aids bring clarity and meaning to 
a lesson as well as a bit of fi;a. 




On the next page are listed soae conmon visual aids that will be use- 
ful for introducing, practicing and reviewing new learning points. 
Many of these iteas can be purchased coaaiercially, but sore often 
you can find them in your attic or at thrift shops and garage sales. 
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A PICTtmE IS WORTH A.... 



Pictures are sose of the ttkost useful and versatile visual aids you'll 
ufie in teaching. Hm^ever, whether you use pictures from textbooks, 
^gazlnes or ootmerclal ESL materials, not all pictures are :;ood and 
will suit your needfii. 

What is mi effective picture? Keep your learning point in aind when 
ycm choose a picture. Make sure it is very clear and not open to in- 
terpretation. A simple black and white dra^flng of an orange, for 
example, could also look like a grapefruit. A little girl crying could 
mean she's hurt or could laean she's sad. If a picture is unclear to 
you, it will certainly be unclear to your student. 

The best pictures are sli^le ones In col with no writing and with a 
liad-ted nunber of objects. Photos are usually not good because they 
tend to Include too sany injects and no one iten clearly stands out. 
Siaple drawings you nake can also be good under the same rules. Below 
is a sample of a good and bad picture. What do you think makes the bad 
picture ineffective? 
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PiCTl^E RLE 



Since pictures play such an important role in teaching ESL» almost 
every teacher utilizes a picture file. Pictures can be gathered 
from magasinest catalogs or old books you no longer vant» cut and 
pasted on construction paper and used again and again. 

When searching for good pictures » it helps to have a list of some of 
the categories of iter^ and grammar points you* 11 be teaching. Belcw 
are some category ideas you may find helpful when searching for pic- 
tures. 



acticms 

adjectives and contrasts 

animals 

body parts 

calendar 

cleaning items 

clothes 

colors 

family 

food 

furniture 

health 

holidays 



household appliances 
locations (bank, market, etc 
maps 

places (rooms » porch, etc.) 
jobs 

recreation 

safety 

signs 

telephone 

time 

tools 

weather /seasons 
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HOW TO ASK QUESTIONS 



On* way to practice a new learning point is to use the question/answer 
technique. This is a good technique because it can be used with objects* 
pictures, stories, dialogues or just about anything you use in your lesson. 

There is an art to this technique. Let's say, for instance, you were intro- 
ducing a picture which shows a sian on a ladder carrying a haoaer. If y, u 
ask your student, "Mhat's he doing?" there are a nuaber of possible answers 
she could give I "He's going up the ladder." "He's carrying a hamer." "He's 
going down the ladder." "He*e cliabing the ladder." When the purpose of 
asking your student a question is to lead her to a specific answer, you must 
carefully fraae your question. And even then be flexible enough to accept 
an unexpected response. 

*'Ye8/no" questions (Does he have a haraoer?) are easy for your student because 
she only has to produce a yes or no, but you cannot always be sure a right 
answer shows understanding. "Hh— " questions can be more difficult (What is 
that?) because your student has to dredge words out of her ateaory (hmsBer, 
ladder, etc). "Where" questions ask for a phrase (in his hand, on the ladder, 
etc.) when pointing doesn't suffice. •*Why" questions require lots of language 
skill. Hake sure your student is introduced to the necessary pieces of 
language before you ask thesv* questions. 

Building a series of well framed questions is not easy at first, but you can 
soon develop a comfortable pattern. 

1. First ask abort ansmr questions (What's that?) to review vocabulary. 

2. Ask the students to describe the greater context (Where is this? Wliat is 
a haoser used for? etc.). 

3. Then you can continue with the student's experience (Do you have any tools? 
What do you do with them?). 

4. For more advanced students, try to diitcover some cross~cultural information 
(Is being a carpenter a good job in your country? Do people fix things 
themselves or hire siKscial w>rknen in your country?). 

5. You may also have a chance to develop this conversation into personal 
problem solving and opinion sharing. (How can I learn to fix things?) 

All this can ccme from a simple picture, bringing real tools or from the 
student's need to hang curtains I 

Special Considerations t Be aware of how imich the student relies on the cues 
in the question and your body language to respond appropriately. Turn the 
tables occasionally. For exai^le, smile or nod %^en the correct answer is 
no, or tap your watch when you ask a What-- question to test her real compre- 
hension. Also, do not consistently assuro the role of questioner . In real 
life, it is the student «ho will have to foranilate questions to get the 
Information ahe needs. 
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TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPONSE (TPR) 

"I hear and I forget. I see and I understand. I do and I remember. « 

A popular and effective approach to teaching language, especially for low 
level students* is a method called Total Physical Response. The language 
of TPR, like the language of childhood > is in the Imperative fora. Inper* 
atives or ccmaands can involve your student in the learning process in a 
very non threatening way. Unlike nethods vhich require students to verbally 
produce the language in&ediatelyt TPR asks the student to understand and 
shov ccAsprehension by responding to a comand with an action. 

The TPR method is simple to use. Choose a focus that you want to vork on 
and gather any props or visuals that you sight need. Reae»ber that TPR is 
essentially a listening activity. You will need the full attention of 
your student I so instruct her to watch carefully* 

If your student is low- level » you t^ill need to deioonstrate your cossaands 
before you expect your student to respond. For example: 

Point to the ceiling. 
Point to the carpet. 
Point to the counter. 

Your student needs to understand "point to" along with the vocabulary* Once 
she sees you doing the action with the corasand> she will begin to understand. 
Give a similar comiund and wait for her response. You may have to physically 
help her at first to give her the idea of what you want her to do. Add new 
vocabulary slowly along with new conmiands: point to» show me, touch, etc. 
Soon you can mix them with familiar vocabulary: 

Point to the ceiling. 

Good, now show me the carpet. 

Whereas the counter? (she can point) 

Continually review and integrate material you have done previously. After 
several sessions, you will discover your student understands a great deal of 
language* 

For higher level students, you can make your cosanands longer and more 
complicated: 

Go to the window that's next to the door. 
If it*s open, close it. 

TPR can be a clear comprehension check which shows you that your student 
understands new vocabulary and structures 

Show me the green pe^ til. 
Now show me the blue pencil. 
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TPR can be used to inCroduce, practice or review language: 

Put the pencil in the book. 
Put the pencil under the book. 

By coablning 2 or 3 cooraands* TPR can prepare your student for job situations 
and training prograast 

Go get the large bucket and fill it with water. 

And finally* TPR naturally exi^nda into situations where your student gives 
you cammnAa. From this exsrclset she will not only practice using English 
in a aeanlngful way, but gain ccmfidence. If you have a group of students. 
TPR can be a fun and stlaulatlng way to warm up, pick up the pace of your 
lesson or Just get your students to focus on language by giving one another 
CGREBands . 

For Bore infomation about TPR and ways to use It, see Sources and Supplements 
for Teachers, Appendix C in our Select Bibliography. 
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LITERACY for the ESL STUDENT 



When we, end our students, learned to speak, we first had to learn sounds, 
then assemble individual sounds into words, and finally learn to put these 
words in a certain order to sake sense. Each of the three components was 
mastered along with the others. We learned how to do this because we had 
plenty of "comprehensible input." That is, we heard things that had 
meaning to us, so we could take that input (or at least fragments of -t) 
and turn it around for our own use. Learning is an ever increasing spiral: 
wff use whatever we already know to acquire more knowledge and skill. 

For a student to become literate, the written word must become omre than 
sound, must become as comprehensible as the spoken word, and writing 
becomes a mode of self-expression. Literacy is best acquired through a 
process parallel to that of spoken language acquisition- Reading is a 
complex process that requires the reader to integrate a variety of cues: 

graphic — symbols corresponding to sou.ids 

semantic — roanings in individual words 

syntactic — arrangement of words into meaningful groups. 

Just as with spoken language, the reader must have comprehensible input. 
She must be learning to read things that already have meaning, interest and 
relevance to her. Likewise, the student's own past experience and current 
knowledge of the language must be used as the foundation for building more 



As you introduce your student to literacy, keep in mind the idea of an 
interlocking puzzle — one piece has no meaning unless connected to another 
part. So as you teach the alphabet, embed those letters as soon as possi- 
ble in the context of words that are meaningful to your student. Put those 
words in language structures, phrases or sentences, that your student can 
use in daily life. And be sure that the conversation you have and the 
reading the student does, whether from a textbook, passages you have written 
for a tutoring session or transcribed stories told by the student herself, 
are of direct relevance to the student's life. Teach written language which 
is already comprehensible to the student in the spoken form. 



Sight words 

Simply for survival, there are words your student neeis to learn to read 
early on. As you learn about your student's daily life, bec;>me aware of 
printed words to which she must respond appropriatr iy. She can memorize 
these as she memorizes oral phrases. You can "tag*' these words at first 
with color or picture cues to aid the memorizing process. 

Write the words and a symbol of their meaning on cards and make a game 

of matching them. 



skills. 
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Play the concentration" aeaory gaiae. Put sight words oa cards of one 
color, a representation on different colored cards, place all cards 
face down in random order. The student turns over one card of each 
color, seekirg a matched pair. 

I — I Em 

iHfM I 

The alphabet: namas, ahapes and aounds 

Begin with a song^-nany of us still hum a few bars of the alphabet song when 
we re alphabetizing things. It*s a good way to ease the rote memorization 
required. Then students need to recognise letters as the same or different 
from each other. The literacy workbook your coordinator can provide has many 
pages devoted to letter discrimination and to copying. As a class time 
activity you can set out a few cards, a different letter on each, and say the 
names while the student selects the appropriate card. Continue with more 
TPR by saying, "Put the c on the p." "Put the d under the table," etc. 

Remember that the idea that a letter represents a sound may develop slowly 
for students who are not literate in their first language. Play games with 
familiar words with a common initial consonant. For example, brainstorm with 
your student all the words she knows that begin with b— baby, boy. bed. 
buffalo, etc. 

Make a chart of target letters and familiar places. As the student 
thinks of items, activities or attributes at each location that start 
with a target letter, you write the word on the chart. The student can 
then use the words in spoken or written sentences. 





m 




i 


















sen 








mtJ 










i 





You don t always need to stick to phonetically simple words. Students can 
gam from work with high-interest or emotion-laden words of their choice. 
These words will emerge as the student describes her life experiences to 
you or asks you for vocabulary to describe a picture she likes. First 
write the new word on a card. Then the student can use it in a spoken 
sentence, brainstorm related words, draw a picture to illustrate it, or 
hang it on the wall for casual study. For further practice you can wri»^e 
a sentence using that word and read it aloud. The stud&ut finds and circles 
the target word. As you accumulate word cards, they can be shuffled and 
drawn for "play, requiring one of the above responses. 
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More practice activities 



The best stories for a student to read are ones from her own experience. 
A section on the Language Experience Approach follows this one and describes 
how to elicit a story from your student. Even if the story is only one sen- 
tence or fragmentary phrases, you can use soiae of the following activities 
to check the student's reading cooiprehension and reinforce learning of new 
words. With all reading, be sure you keep the passages short enough to 
remeober. Do plenty of oral work before the written activities. Ask the 
student questions, helping her re-tell the story, to ensure that she's 
very familiar with the language. 

mm m cards 

As words and phrases come up in stories or conversation, you can write them 
on slips of paper. The student can match them to a picture or spoken words. 
Selected slips or cards can be assembled into sentences. Picture cues on 
the cards can help a low-level student make a sentence, get the idea of 
left-to-right progression in English, and begin to become familiar with 
everyday words in the written form. 




Students at a slightly higher level can alphabetize groups of cards. As 
a review or warm-up activity, the student can draw a card from a pile and 
use what she reads in a spoken sentence or question. 

HOSDS cm CHARTS 

Bring a roll of butcher paper with you to tutoring sessions. As new words 
come up, write them on the chart, illustrated by you or the student. This 
can be a reference chart during ESL sessions and can be left behind as a 
decoration and study aid. Maybe the student's children would like to illus- 
trate the new words by drawing or finding oiagazine pictures. 

Try recording words in lists, by categories, on a chart. The student either 
points out each word as you say a sentence or says and points out words to 
make an original sentence. 



Ann 



IS 

are. 



ckanmj 
coqf#>«jr 



ilt rkc 

■Hit mttCt 

fk fiih 



FILL IN THE BLAIKS 

Copy the passage the student has been working on. Leave blanks for words at 
random or leave out specific kinds of words (nouns or verbs, etc.). The 
student's task is to fill in the blanks. This is a practice activity, not 
a test, and she should be allowed to refer to the original, ccmplete passage. 
With a low-level student, you can point to each word as you read it aloud, 
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and she can say the missing word. Higher-level students can select the 
Bisaing vord from several word cards or a list of words, or just copy 
from Che original story. At the highest level, the student can write the 
vord from measory. 

MATCBEO FAIBS 

This is an all-^rpose, all-Ievel gnse for tutoring sessions. The goal 
of the gaae ia to get a matched pair froa a collection of cards. You may 
be matching words to pictures or, to review a story, questions to answers 
or the first half of a sentence to the second half. The cards can be set 
out upside down for a "concentration** g^raie or several pairs can be shuffled 
ai^ placed before the st««lent for sorting. If that is too coasplex, read one 
card aloud and have the student select a correct aaatch from only two or 
three cards. Two students can play on their own without your help. 

uxmsmat strips 

Once you and your student have done plenty of oral work with a story several 
sentences long, you can create a quick sketch to illustrate each sentence. 
Write each sentence on a separate slip of paper and have the student macch 
sentence to picture. Then have her try to put the sentences in order without 
the picture cues. If the story has a definite sequence of events, make a 
sentence strip for each event and have the student put them in order. 

READXHG S««T PASSMXS 

Now and then you might write a very short passage for your student to read, 
made up of trords familiar to her. Have her underline every word she 
toows. (This is much easier on the ego than highlighting what she doesn't 
know.) Define and illustrate the unkncMin vords. To check her comprehension, 
have the student re-tell the passage in her own words. Have her tell 
three things or ask three questions about the passage. Ask her to predict 
what might happen after this story or create a possible dialogue between 
characters in the story. Low-level students can draw pictures or act out 
portions of the story to show their comprehension. All these activities 
should be easier for your student than having to comprehend and form answers 
for questions you might make up. 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH (LEA) for READING 



Living In America, we use reading and writing skills every day. These are 
survival skills for your student. Not only do you want to help her decode 
Individual w^rds found all around her (POSHi DO MOT ENTER, SIGNATVREt etc.), 
but you^d like to help her understand sentences and paragraphs that will 
have a direct bearing on her everyday life (notices from school, mall, news* 
paper articles, etc.). What do ycm do once your student can recognise and 
prlTit the alphabet and a Halted range of words? It is difficult to find 
reading material that is both interesting to your adult refugee student and 
uses her limited range of English. 

The lisnguage Experience AppiDach (LEA) uses the student* a own spoken English 
as her first **text*' for reading. Because listening and speaking skills 
should develop before reading and writing skills, this approach emphasizes 
or^^ conversation and develojment of a story before it is read by the student 
YoKc student's exact words, despite problems of style or grasmar, becom her 
flra^ reading setter. In this way, she can make the direct connection 
between meaning and the written word. She will find the subject of the 
stories relevant and develop a pride in producing her own wrk. 

The first step in the LEA process is to engage the student in conversation 
about an activity, experience or picture. The idea is to get the student 
talking so that she can develop a story or description using the full extent 
of the English she has. This is not a time for the tutor to teach a new 
lesson* Your student's first stories may be only three or four sentences. 
That's fine. Ask her basic What, Where, When, and Who questions If she 
needs prompting. Write down her words exactly . 0o not correct graraaar mls^ 
takes or awkward English. Your objective here is reading skill. You can 
address grammar problems at another time. 

The next activity consists of the tutor reading the story aloud and the 
student listening to what her own words sound like while "reading" silently. 
If the student wants to change or add anything, record that carefully as well 

Now the two of you can use the text for several reading exercises such as 
underlining key %rords, circling all words that begin with a particular 
letter, cutting the story into parts and re-^assembling it, asking each other 
questions about the story, and so forth. 
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Soon your student will have the story nearly Baemorized . She will be 
able to successfully read it aloud on her o«m. Copying certain words 
or the vhole story will then be a meaningful exercise. Consider trying 
personal dictionary and Journal projects as well as creating hand dra%m 
illu8traCi<ms to round <mt your practice with her story. 

In the following months, as your student's language skill iaproves, she 
night want to return to her earlier stories and correct them herself. 
A>30, you can provide BK>re reading material for her by writing a suioBary 
of your longer conversations, or the two of you could collaborate on some 
stories and folk tales. The new vocabulary that your student needs to 
learn for these stories will at least be familiar concepts in her own 
language. 

LEA is described in detail in Tales from the HoiMilan« !: Developinis the 
Langua^ Experience Approach , written by a volunteer tutor and former VTP 
trainer, Anita Bell. This resource provides additional reading sMterial 
for your student and a wide variety of reading exert t-ses to use. This and 
other LEA resources are listed in Appendix C. 




BEFOSE TEE OJMSIMISTS CAKE 
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PROJECTS WITH YOUR STUDENT 



A picture dictionary 

This Is a fun way to reinforce vocabulary and demonstrate what your 
student has learned* Yens can purchase a notebook or make one by 
stapling paper together. Make it look special. You student may decor- 
ate the cover and write her name on it. It is her book. For prellter- 
ate students sii^ly ha^i^ your student cut and paste pictures for new 
vocabulary words in the book. For beginning readers use the picture 
and the word. Use the dictionary in class for review. She can also 
practice by herself, take it home and show her family. It is a 
iiionderful way to show your student hou much she is really learning. 




Cards and calendai s 

Have your student make cards for some of our holidays, she can decor- 
ate the cards with s^iiple messages. lliis is a good way to teach about 
holiday celebrations and custom. The calendar is a more difftLcult and 
abstract concept. Think of all the new Infoimation she needs to learn 
about — months, days, dates, weeks, years, and abbreviations. It will 
take a long time for your student to really understand and be able to 
use a calendar. One nice way to make it useful for her is to make a 
calendar with her month by month. Draw the squares for her beforehand, 
making them big enough to write in easily. Leave space for her to decorate 
it at the top. You can write in your class dates and any other appoint- 
mentB she has that you know about. You will be teaching her to use the 
calendar as well as learn about it. 
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Journals 



How mich opportunity do we really give our students to conaaunlcate out 
side of answering questions and repeating in drills? Is it difficult 
draw students out i^en it's "discussion tl»e"? Journal writing is a 
great way to allow students to express thaaselves as well as practice 
writing. Get your student a notebook or sake one by stapling paper 
together. Have her decorate the cover aad write her naae and address 
in it to sake it her own. Have her write in It once a week or so for 
about 5 minutes. Give specific asslgnstents such as: "Describe your 
family. How do you feel today? Your favorite food. What did you do 
yesterday?" For beginning level students, ask specific questions such 
as "What is your name? How siany children do you have? Do you cone 
to school everyday? Is it cold today?" etc. The assigmnents can get 
less specific as the student gains confidence. Correct the journal 
8paringly--you want to enaowpage writing! Circle errors or write them 
correctly on the board and let the student correct her own. Make only 
epelHng op gtwmar oorreaticme. Don't alter the style, even if it 
sounds awkward to you. 

fror prellterate students you can sake a picture Journal. Begin with 
pictures of the student (perhaps her family and home). If you have a 
camera, each week or so you can take a picture of what you are learn- 
ing. Put it in her journal and have her describe it. You can also 
use line drawings or magazine pictures. 




F^d trips 

In teaching BSL, a field trip Is more than just a break from the class- 
room routine. Your student will be learning about a new environment. 
1^ customs, and new situations as well as a new language. She will 
need to use her English In dally situations and a well designed field 
trip can help her begin to do this. 
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In selecting field trips, think of your student *8 needs and Interests, 
Choose a trip that is useful for her. What does she need to knov? 
Ifhlch trip might reinforce vhat you are studying in class? Will it be 
too tiring or too confusing for her? If you are teaching foodt a trip 
to the supermarket is a good idea. A trip around the block can &ake 
direct icms wire meaningful • Make your trips Hwpte and short • 

Prepare your student for the trip. Tell her about it veil ahead of 
tiise* Make sure she has the necessary language and skills before the 
trip. Using pictures and props» introduce and drill the necessary 
vocabulary t structures and g^tures* If the field trip involves 
speaking to other people » write a short dialogue and role play it 
with your student. 

Plan ahead and sake necessary arrangeiMnts beforehand so that the field 
trip goes snoothly. You aig^t evra ask a shopkeeper or postal «q>loyee 
if you can bring in your student for a field trip. Have fun! 



Here are some suggestions for ESL field trips: 



A bus ride 

A ferry ride 

A picnic t trip to 

a local park 
A restaurant or 

coffee shop 
A supermarket 
The post office 
DepartiftOTt of Motor 

Vehicles 

to get a driver's 

license 

to get an I.D. 
A bank 

to get change 

to cash a check 
A pay phone 

to call your teacher 
The library 

to get a card 

to get books 
Rer child ^8 school 

to talk to the teacher 
The Welfare office 
Food Bank 
Clothing Bank 
The Mall 
The local zoo 
An ice cream shop 
A fast food restaurant 
A nature hike 



Furnlturr. bank 
to fill out forms 
to fill out vouchers 
to look for Items 

The laundrcmat 
to wash clothes 

A craft fair 

A health clinic 
to fill out forms 
to get a check up 

A dental clinic 

A sports event 

A fishing trip 

Workplaces 
small factory 
garage 
bakery 

assen&ly plant 
Shopping 
K-Mart 

thrift stores 
drug stores 
department stores 
Your home 
to visit 
to have tea 
to practice cleaning 
to practice cooking 
to practice sewing 
to practice repairing 
to practice gardening 
to practice building 
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Songs 



SongB can be a delightful way to work on rhytha, pronunciation and 
vocabulary and convey the feeling of our culture. Students love to 
sing and learn s . ags. Use the saise songs repeatedly In class so your 
students can becose familiar with then. Teadi vocabulary and use 
pictures or props as needed. Some good songs are: 

The ABC Song 

Mary Has a Red Dress 

This Land Is Your Land 

Planting Rice Is Never Easy 

We Wish You a Merry Cttristmas 

Down In the Valley 

Where Have All the Flowers Gone 

Red River Valley 

This Old Man 

The Fireside Book of Folk Sont^s is a good resource. 



Tapes 

Tape recordings have several uses. They can reinforce your learning points 
and they allow the student to study on her own> She can listen to vocabulary 
and sentences and repeat them at home. She can listen to stcrles. dialogues 
and quest icms, repeating or responding to the tape. If you can, have 
sense one else sake sooe of the tapes with a situation or sope information you 
specify so your student gets used to different speech patterns and prcHiun- 
ciation. Tape only material familiar to your student from previous lessons. 
Try folk stories and songs from both your cultures for "pleasure" tapes. 

Tapes used for pronunciation should be used only during the tutoring sessions. 
Students don't hear their pronunciation errors easily* To help your student 
listen for her pronunciation problems, try taping her responses with your own 
model and then play them back. 
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PART IV 

ACTIVITIES and MORE ACTIVITIES 



ACnVITIES FOR PRACTICE 



One of the wore challenging things about teaching ESL is finding creative 
and imaginative ways to practice new vocabulary and sentence patterns. 
Your atud^snt will need to practice the things you have taught her over 
and over and over again. Many ESL students don't have the opportunity or 
the courage to practice English outside class so it's ii^ortant to Include 
lots of realistic practice (and review) In class. Here are some things to 
keep In nlnd when choosing practice activities: 

• Give clear instructions and deaonstrations for each activity. Be 
sure your student understands what to do before you begin. 

• Recycle your activities. Once the student Is confident in the pro- 
cedure, use the activity to practice other things. On the other hand, 
have a variety of activities to keep your student alert and Interested. 

• Use only faadli^r structure and vocabulary during the activity. It's 
easy to overload your student with too aany new things to learn. 

• Try to create as real a situation as possible and use natural lan- 
guage. Think of situations in real life that your student might have 
to deal with. 

• Don't lose sight of what you're practicing. If you see other problems 
come up, jot them down to practice later rather than try to remedy 
everything at once. 

• Use reading and writing only briefly as reinforcement. Ifost students 
need more practice in listening and speaking skills. 
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REfti I iTlCM DRILLS 



Purp€>8e 
Directions 



Variations 



Note 



ERIC 



To practice new or weak structures wd/or vocabulary 

Ik^del a word^ a phraae or a sentence and have your 
student repeat* Pictures can be used to reinforce 
the statements « EKaoiple: 

Teacher /T- I'd like chicken 

Student /S- Vd like chicken 

T-^ I»d like rice 

IM like rice 

T- I'd like tea 

I'd like tea 

• Longer lines can be broken into segB^nts and be 
repeated from the end of the line^ This is 
called backward build up. For example « given the 
line, "I'd like chicken," the repetition drill 
can be done as follows ; 

T-- chicken 

chicken 
T- like chicken 
S- like chicken 
T- I'd like chicken 

I'd like chicken 

Backward build up is especially suited for longer 
sentences which your student may have difficulty 
recalling* 

Be sure to use natural speed and intonation* Don't 
overemphasise words or speak too slowly. A drill 
should be evenly and quickly paced. For a group, 
have students repeat chorally first, then individually 
Drills are very effective for practice and help the 
student gain confidence in the language. If overdone, 
however, they can tire or bore the student. 5 minutes 
is a good time limit for any type of drill. 
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SUBSTITUTION DRILLS 



Purpose 
Directions 



Variations 



Note 
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To practice new or weak structures while varying and 
expanding vocabulary 

Model the first statement and have your student 
repeat. This Is really a repetition drill which 
serves as an introduction to the substitution drill* 

Then give the substitution item as a cue. This can 
be done by showing a picture or by saying the word(8) 
or by doing both. Your student then says the entire 
phrase or sentence » at the saxs^ time stdistitutlng the 
new cue into the previously nK>deled sentence* To 
continue^ produce the next cue and have the stvdent 
respond with the corople*^ ^ states^nt* Exas^le: 

I need a blouse . 
Cue: "shirt" or a picture of a 
shirt 

I need a shi r t * 

Cue: "dress" or a picture of a 
dress. 

S-* I need a dress . 

•To cue substitutions, cubes with the words (or 
pictures) to be substituted can be used. One word 
or picture is placed on each side of the cube« You 
or the student can throw the cube. Whatever comes 
up is the cue» 

#Ax»other device that Is used to cue students is a 
chart containing a soirles of from 6 to 8 francs. 
In each fran^, there is a picture or word to be 
used as a cue. The pictures /words can be arranged 
In sequence^ if that is appropriate for the drills 
or they can be in random order. The st> lents then 
proceed through the frames one by one* Thus f the 
teacher is no longer saying the cue* 

The item substituted can be any part of the statement. 
Example : 

T*- Ma.-y needs a blouse* 
Cue: ••she" 

S- She needs a blouse* 
Cue: ••wants" 

She wants a blouse* 
Cue: 'a skirt •' 

S- She wants a skirt. 
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TRANSFORMATION DRILLS 



Purpose 
Directions 



Note 



To practice using different verb tenses and correctly 

Model a sentence and have your student repeat. This 
is really a repetition drill which introduces tne 
transformation drill. Then give the cue for the 
transfomation. This can be done by 'cueing* "he" 
"they" or "yesterday" or pointing or gesturing. It's 
then the student's responsibility to not only substi- 
tute the new subject or tiae word, but to change the 
verb fono. Pictures are a good reinforcement. Example: 

T- "He is eating." 

S- "He is eating." 

T- Cue: "I" (or point) 

S- "I an eating" 

T- Cue: "You" (or point) 

S- "You are eating." 

If you use transformation drills frequently, you can 
make up cue picture cards to indicate pronouns and 
time cues. (A night time picture can be "at night." 
A picture of a house, "at home," etc.) 
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CHAIN DRILLS 



Purpose 
Directions 



Variations 



To practice asking and ansn^erlng questions and 
vocabulary and structures. 

Begin the chain by asking one student a question. 
••What's your last naiae?" The student answers » and 
then that student asks another student the same 
question* The chain continues until all the studentfa* 
have asked and answered the question. 

#To keep the pace quick and lively, studeants can 
toss a beanbag or ball back and forth, first 
asking the question, then throwing the beanbag 
or ball to the student they want to answer. 
Example : 

T- ''What's your last name?" 

51- "My last name is Vo* 
What's your last nMi«?" 

52- "My last name is Vang. 
What's your last name?" etc. 

• I>o a chain drill vith statement's. This practices 
Ist and 3rd persons rather than questions. Example: 

T- '*My name is Judy and I like oranges." 

51- "Her name is Judy and she likes oranges. 
Hy name is Hoa and I like rice." 

52- "His name is Hoa and he likes rice. 
My name is Mai and I like tea." 
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DIALOGUES 



Purpose 
Dlrecticms 



To practice listening and speaking skills and 
conversational exchanges 

Prepare a short, siaple dialogue. Focus on a real 
situation and include only one or two new learning 
points. Introduce and practice the new learning 
points before you begin the dialogue. Present the 
dialo^e iriKile your student listens. Repeat it 
two or three tises using gestures, puppets, or 
pictures to help indicate the roles. Ask questions 
about the dialogue to check for understanding. Read 
the dialogue line by line and have the student repeat 
the lines . . . take part A and have your student 
take part B. You begin with the first line and have 
her respond. Encourage her to speak up and use 
appropriate gestures. Rei^at this until she can 
respond easily. Reverse roles and practice as needed. 
Role play the dialogue with appropriate actions. 
Follow up with a field trip where she can use the 
language in a real situation. If you have «ore than 
one student, have them practice in pairs and perform 
for the class . Sample dialogue : 

A- "Excuse me, do you have Tylenol?" 

B- "Yes, «hat kind?" 



A- "For babies. 



II 



B- "Here it is." 
A- "Thank you." 
Suggestions for simple but useful dialogues: 

- greetings, farewells ("Hello, how are you?") 

- asking for street directions ("Excuse to, 
^ere is . . .") 

- introductions of people ("Tom, I want you 
to meet . . .") 

- simple inquiries for information ("Ercuse me, 
can you tell me . . . ") 

- buying sonethlng ("How much Is . . .") 

- classroom rituals ("How do you spell . . .") 

- making an appointment ("I need to see the 
doctor . . . ") 

- reporting an emergency ("I need help!") 
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• Have your student create her own dialogue about 
any g^ven situation * Have them write It a& well 
as perform it. 

• Have the student write the dialogue on the board , 
line by line* As she repeats and practices the 
dialogue, erase words randcmly. She must remenber 
the word to continue practicing. In the end, you 
have only a bare skeleton and the student has 
memorized the dialogue* 

• Dictate the dialogue and have your student write 
it down* or have her dictate the dialogue to you 
and write it on the board as you hear it« She 
might also point out your errors* 

Use natural language and keep the dialogue short and 
simple* Include dialogues where the studcmt is the 
initiator (see example). Re^cBeisber, it's iK>re diffi- 
cult to begin the conversation than to respond* The 
customer or inquirer role is the most important for 
your student to learn. 
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ROLEPLAYS 



Purpose 

Materials 
Direct loz&s 



To practice cpeaking and listening skills by creating 
real*life situations in the classroom 

Appropriate props 

A roleplay is when a person assun^s a role or part, 
using tlw language and carrying out the actions 
associated with that role. Props are not necessary 
but helpful in roleplays. 

The student should be faniliar with the language she 
is going to use in a loleplay. She can roleplay 
starting with a few lines of dialogue you have worked 
on in class. Some possible roleplays are: 

- buying stamps 

-* asking directions 

changing the time of class 

- applying for a job 
visiting a doctor or dentist 

- meeting a nei^bor 

Give your studeut a role or divide a class into groups 
for the roles* This part can be described verbally or 
can be written on a card. Example; 



Student 1 



You are the 
sponsor of 
a refugee. 



Student 2 



You are a refugee. 
Telephone your 
sponsor and invite 
her to dinner at 
your home. 



Each group or pair has a few minutes to practice before 
performing. While groups are practicing, circulate and 
give help where it is required. After the roleplay, 
note problems or additions for next time. 
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• Instead of being assigned roles » each pair can 
develop their roles based on a picture cue. Some 
examples are a picture of a doctor and patient or 
of a custoi&er and a salesderk at a departioent 
store. 
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RCTURE STORIES 



Purpose 

Materials 
Directions 



ERIC 



To reinforce Ieft~to-rl|^t and top-to^botton eye move- 
ment for be^nning readers 

Blackboard and chalk; paper and pencil 

Draw a story with a ralninum of three scenes. The 
topic could be as coaoon as "My Morning" or as 
coaqplicated as a story describing writing and mailing 
a letter. The drawings should be simple and clear. 
Stick-figures are (X. The drawings should "read" 
from left-co-right and from top-to-bottom. After 
drawing the story, tell it and then have the students 
tell it back to you. While the students are re- 
telling the story, don't correct their language, but 
help them when they ask for help. One student could 
describe one frai^, another the next, and so on. Or, 
a class could collectively describe the story. Next, 
ask the student to draw her own story and then to 
tell it. If a student wants to know how to write 
eamt of the words, you can write them down, but don't 
overdo it. 




I 0? at 7oO. 




children. 




a\. (p'OO. 
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SCRAMBLED RCTURES 



Purpose 

Materials 
Directions 



Variations 
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To practice describing a process or sequence 
To ptoiMte left-to-rlght reading skills 

Picture strips 

Prepare a group of pictures, cutout, stlck-flgure 
drawings or line drawings » with one picture for 
each acticm or frasie In the narrative. For example » 
the pictures could describe the usual sequence for 
writing and mailing a letter. The student then is 
given the set of pictures and nnist arrange them In 
the appropriate sequence. 

• Show the student the sequenced set of pictures 
and tell a story about the pictures, limiting 
structure and vocabulary* The student tells 
the story back to you. If the student forgets 
sc^ of the details or neecte help with the 
language t you can proQq[>t her. 

• Ask the student to tell the story using different 
verb tenses, for example, first telling the story 
in the present continuous tense and then chang- 
ing to the past tense* 

• In a class, give one picture to each student, 
e. g. If there are 5 pictures, 5 students are 
needed « They stand in front of the class and 
tell the story, each student telling the part 
her picture represents. 

• With one student, give her one picture and ask 
about before" or "after." 

• As a follow-up step, have the student write the 
story. 
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PICTURES FOR CONVERSATION 



Purpose 

Materials 

Directions 



Variation 



To have students converse about pictures 
A variety of pictures 

Show the student a picture and ask her to describe 
it. Begin hy asking questions about the picture or 
items in it. For cxaraple: 

- What is this? 

- «niere is it? 

<- What is it used for? 

- Is he happy? 

- Why? 

- When do you feel happy? 

• Have the student write a description of the picture 
as reinforceisent. lliis technique can be used as 
an introduction to a topic or lesson, as one way 
to diagnose how ttmch students are already familiar 
with the relevant language. It can also be used 
as a refresher or review activity. The complexity 
of the pictures and the questions can be scaled up 
or down depending on the level of the student. 
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SAME OR DrFFERENT 

(pre-reading) 



Purpose 

Materials 
Stlrections 



Variations 



ERIC 



To practice recognizing saro or different nunbers, 
letters, words, tiaes, money, shapes 

Paper and pencil 

Prepare a worksheet with a row of letters, with 
several of the letters repeated. Before the row, 
write the repeated letter. Students raist circle 
all the repeated (or SAME) letters In the row. 

• Can be played with nuabers, tines, B»ney, and 
words. Shapes ran be used as a pre-reading 
exercise. 

• For a class, divide students into 2 teaas and 
race to finish. 

• A student can be leader and write the letters. 

• Use conBK>n signs such as restrooK, exit or stop 
signs. 




d 



d 



name mame name 



bus boss basj bus 



4 4 



8 
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Purpose 
Mateiials 



Directions 



Variations 



SAME OR DIFFERENT 
(sound discrimination) 



To practice skills in listening and sound dis-^ 
crimination 

List of sound contrasts (You can make up your own 
from dassrooaa vocabulary or use prepared ones from 
pronunciation guides.) Be sure the student knows it 
is mi exercise for sound and not meaning. Try to 
use words the students are familiar with as it's 
frustrating to he faced with lists of "meaningless* 
words. 

Pick two contrasting sounds that your student has 
trouble distinguishing and list words that differ 
only in the key sounds. For example: 



thank 


tank 


thigh 


tie 


three 


t^ree 


bath 


bat^ 


both 


boa£ 


tooth 


toot^ 



Read throu^ each column, repeating each word at 
least twice. In sone cases, it helps to show 
pictures of contrasting pairs so students see that 
the words have different meanings. Then read pairs 
of words like * thank* and 'tank,* 'three-tree* at 
a quick p>ace. 

After you say two words, have the student say "same" 
or "different" or "yes" (answer to "same?") or 
Try this with your back turned. 



no. 



Give your student a piece of paper and have her 
write the numbers l-'S in a column on the left. 
Bead five pairs of words such as "tank-tank," 
"tree-three," "tie-tie." Have the student write 
S or D, yes or no, next to each nuober. Write 
the correct answers on the board, repeating each 
word and have students correct tbeir own papers. 

Write two colusms of words (as above) on the board 
or a paper and nundier each column 1 and 2. Ran- 
domly say words and have the students hold up one 
or two fingers to show which coliann the word is 
from. 
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• Give the student c> prepared sheet with 

pairs of items that have contrasting sounds. 
You can use nun^erst vords, pictures, times, 
letters, phrases, etc. 



e 


a 


15 


50 











Say aae of the m>rds or nui^ers. The student 
circles the word you say. 



Tour student can rake the role of teacher in all of 
the above activities, making it a speaking or 
elation exercise. 




LISTENING CLOZE 



Purpose 
Direct ions 



'Variations 



Notes 



To provide practice In listening for selected vocab- 
ulary 

Show a picture to your student and tell her a story 
about it or role play a dialogue. Repeat this story 
or dialogue several tli^s and then give your student 
a paper with the sasie storj^ or dialogue written on it, 
but with several o'ssing words. Read the story or 
dialogue again. Hue by line. The student tries to 
fill in the blanks as they hear the word (s). Repeat 
the story or dialogue one more time, with the stt^dent 
trying to correct her mistakes vhile it is being read. 
Example : 

- Picture: weekend activities 
What did you do last weekend? 
^ ^ pU«^4,. v olleyball. 
What did you do last weekend? 
I went Suimwt and _UJft-Hh€4 T.V. 



The student receives one point for each blank filled 
in correctly. 

• Leave a blank for every nth (5th, 9th) word. 

• Leave a blank for content words that need to be 
drilled, e. g. all verbs. 

• Instead of a story or dialogue, songs, newscasts 
from the radio or any kind of speech can be used, 

• To provide extra help, you can provide several 
alternatives for each blank.' Students must select 
the correct answer based on their listening. 

The first line should contain no blanks. 

Help the students to fill in the first blank to show 
them what to do. 
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DfCTATION 



Pttrpose 

Materials 

Directions 



Variation 



Notes 



ERJC 



To practice listening, writing and spelling skills 

Paper and pen; chalkboard if available 

Bead the dictation clearly but don't exaggerate your 
pronunciation. Read each itea» phrase or sentence 
twice. The student writes the dictation. Read it 
once sore to allow her to correct her copy. Use only 
naterlal that Is familiar to your student and has 
been used orally in clar;. Keep the pace even. A 
dictation shouldn't take jRore than 10 minutes. 

• For students with few literacy skills , prepare and 
hand out "fill in the blank" directions. For 
example : 

- The book is O^t. the table. 

- He is years old. 

Dictations can be used with any level student as long 
as she has some writing skills. For a beginning : :vel 
student, use familiar vocabulary words « numbers or 
words with som:d contrasts. For example: 

- book - Today is Wednesday. 

- sixteen - It's 2:30. 

- sixty 

For more advanced students, ufs a dialogue or a shori: 
paragraph. 

Corrections may take as much time as ihe actual dictation. 

Write the dictation on the board and have the student 
correct her own. 

Have your student write the dictation on the bo£.rd. 

Students in a class can help each other correct 
their papers. 

Have your student read the dictation back to you. 
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SCRAMBLED SENTENCES 



Purpose 
Materials 

Directions 



Variatitms 



To practice sequencing words into sentences 

Words Old phrases from sentences printed on index 
cards 

Prepare the cards ahead of time. Using sentences 
that are fasiliar to your student, print one word 
on each index card and include punctuatioa. Mix up 
the cards for each sentence. Give your student a 
set and have her put the words in order. Have the 
student read the sentence. (Ask other students If it 
is correct. ) 

• Ask the students to write a sentence and print 
each word on an index card. Ask thea to mix up 
the cards and trade with miother student. They 
can unscrasible each other's sraitences. Read 
sentences aloud and check for accuracy. 

• Fbllowing the aamet procedure, write sentences from 
a faailiar story or dialogue and have the students 
put then in order. The students should read the 
story aloud. In a class, you can give each student 
one sentence and have thea read aloud in order. 

• For preliterate students, you can follow the same 
procedure using pictures. Picture sequences from 
the texts are useful for this. 

• Questions and answers can also be scrambled and 
then matched. 

• Dialogues and stories can be cut into sentence 
units for further practice. 
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THE CHAIN GAME 



Purpose 



To practice vocabulary in categories and sentence 
patterns 



Materials 



Pictures (optional) 



Directions 



Begin the chain with; 



going to the supermarket 



to buy rice.** The next person must repeat and 
add an item • • • **I*b going to the supermarket to 
buy rice acd oranges etc« Encourage students to 
help each other to keep the diain going. Tou can 
practice other censes as well. Sois^ exa^les are: 

^ I went to the park and I saw « . • 

- I went to the clothing bank and I got . • • 

- I*a going to the furniture bank and I need • . . 

- 1*11 Biaklng dinner and I need . . . 
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SIMON SAYS 



Purpose 

Haterlals 

lUrectloiis 



Notes 



To practice giving and following cmaoiands 
ClaasrooB objects 



Give ooBB^ds prefaced by» "Slaoa Says.** The students 
act on the coamEmd. If you give a comaand without the 
preface* they aust not perfom the action. If a stu- 
dent laakea three sis takes, she is out. Next tiae, a 
student can be "Siacm.'* 

It*B also ftm to give the cosamids without the *'SisM3n 
Says" preface. Be sure you keep the pace snappy. A 
short series of conmanda (5 to 10) is a good idea so 
the students who are "out" Aon*t hecoae bored. 
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GUESSING GAMES 



To practice asking and answering questions 
(Objects or pictures 

Place an object that Is faaillar to the students In 
a hag. Have them try to guess what It la by asking 
questions. Whoever guesses correctly can go and find 
another object to place la the bag. 1%e students can 
then ask the winner, rather than the teacher, questions. 
Ihlalt the ttvBBber of questions according to your 
studimts* abilities. You want the gaa» to mavm 
quickly. The first tlsie. It helps to have thea ask 
questions about an object they can see. Introduce the 
guessing elfsfc^nt once they are comfortable with the 
fors^t. 

ATcuicher thinks of a faislllar picture, an object In the 
rocKB they all can see, a favorite place, a favorite 
food, an article of clothings an occupation, an acti- 
vity or a person. The teacher announces the category 
and then students nust ask questions and try to guess 
the Ites. When a student guesses correctly, she can 
be "It." As reinforcement, have them repeat or write 
simtences describing the object or picture once It's 
be^ Identified. 

Sample question form are: 

~ Is it (big, red, difficult, etc.}? 

- Do you (like, see, eat« etc.) It? 
~ Does it (move, read, etc.)? 

- Is it a ({Mirson, place, book, etc.)? 

- Can I (eat, see, read, etc.) it? 

- Is it (near, on, under, etc.) ... 7 
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MATCHING GAMES 



Haterials 



To practice nunber, letter, "^nocabulary or picture 
recognition 

Pre-sadie cards with aatching pairs of pictures, nwa- 
bers, letters, in>rds» slispes* colors, etc. Tou can 
hm^ id^tical natching pairs: 






or pairs of variatlcmB on a these such as upper and 
lower case lettens, a picture and matching word, two 
picture of objects beginning with the saiMi sound 
(book, bed). 








9 


5 




• 




9 


• 
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Directions 



Give eadi student or group of students a set of 
10-20 matched pairs. Have the student six up all 
the cards. At first* have then match the pairs 
(saying the word) while all the cards are face up. 
Once they are faaiUar with the process, you can 
intro<hic« varlaticms. 



Variations 



a ttoaory. Turn all cards face down. The student 
turns over two cards. Have the students say the 
word on each card. If they get a pair and 
eorreotly aay the word, they keep the pair. The 
person with the most pairs wins. 

• Fish . This can he played with a regular deck of 
cards or with any matching pairs of cards. Deal 
out 5 cards to each player and place the rest in 

a pile face down. Studosts must ask, '*^a, do you 
have a fivet" If they don't get their card, they 
"fish" from the pilA. The winner has the most 
pairs. This is also good for practicing questions 
when using identical pairs. 

• Snap . This can be played with a regular deck 
or any matching pairs. Deal out all the cards. 
The students take turns putting one card down 
face up in a central pile. They must say the 
word or nunber for each card. When one card 
matches the one below it, any player can call 
"SNAP!" The first player to call SNAP wins the 
pile and puts it aside. The perscm who gets the 
is>st cards wins the g^e. Use identical pairs 
for this. 
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DOMINOS 



Purpose To practice recognizing and aatchlng shapes , nuabers, 

pictures, letters , mcmey, times, or vocabulary. 

Materials A comerdal denilno set or hoaoDMide doalno cards vith 

pictures, letters, colors, shapes, e'-c. 



• 
• 








\ * ^ 
• m 










• • 


• • 

• • 





JUrecticms Cive each player five doidnos and place the r«aaiDing 

doBinos face down in a pile. Turn the top domino 
face up. The first player tries to natch one of her 
doalnos with either half of the first doalno. Tou can 
play froB either end of the draini]. If she csn*t play, 
she draws frcm the pile imtil she can. Have the 
students aay tlm nuals^, letter or word as they play. 
The first player to use all her dcminos wins. 

Notes This is a good pre-reading activity as it has a lot 

of sane/different practice. 



AO 0 □ D □ 




o 




0 
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TIC TAG TOE 



Purpose 

Materials 
Directions 



To practice idoatlfylng ne^ vocabulary items, 
nuaberSy words » sounds, etc. To practice pro- 
nunciation 

Blackboard and chalk or large paper and markers 

Draw a big Tic Tac Toe grid on the board. Assign 
each student or team to be X or O. Practice playing 
Tic Tac Toe a few tines to show tl^ how to play the 
gaae. liS»m they can play the game easily, draw a 
Tic Tac Toe grid and fill it in with pictures, words, 
nuobers, letters or elimination of all these. Then 
draw a blank grid next to it. 



In order to score an X or mi 0, students imist tell 
the teadier the correct naae of an item in the grid. 
The teacher then marks an X or 0 in the corresponding 
squsre of the blank grid. The student tries to get 
3 X*8 or 0*8 in a row. 
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BINGO 



Purpose 



Materials 



Directions 



Variations 



To practice listening and pronunciation skills using 
n«ml>er8» letters, scnmdSc words, or phrases in random 
order 

- Cards vith a Bingo grid for each player 

- Tokens to cover the squares 

- Slips of paper that match the syatbols on the 
ftingo card 

Play according to the rules of a eomrcial Bingo game. 
You should be the caller the first tiae. As yd call 
the nuBi>era» you can have the students repeat them 
after you for pronunciaticm practice* For beginning 
studants, it helps to write €&adbi nuober on the board 
as you say it. Have the winner read back the nuobers 
she has to make sure they are correct (be sure you 
keep track of the nuabers you have called) and to 
practice pronunciation. Ask the others for verifica- 
tion ("Is that ri^t?"). Have the winner be the leader 
and read off the next game. 

• iPtroductoty Bingo. Use a smaller homemade grid 
with fewer spaces. The first person to cover all 
the spaces wins. 

• Letter Bingo . This requires a hOBeraade set with 
letters instead of numbers on your cards. Play 
the saste as above. 

• Dictation Bingo . Give each player an empty grid. 
Dictate or write on the board nua3>em» words, 
letters, or tij^s. The students fill in the grid 
in a r«idom order, then call out the items in 
rasadom order and play as i^ov«. 

• Verb Bingo . Pli*ce a verb in each space. To score, 
the player must use the verb in a sentence. Specify 
"past tense" or "now," "he," "question" or '^negative," 
etc. and use the same sentence pattern throughout 
the gas^. 
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• Vocabulary Bingo . Make a Bingo grid with pictures 
of vocabulary items on It. (An easy way to do this 
la by xeroxing a page from cme of the texts and 
cutting up the pictures.) Use body parts, foods, 
actions, etc. Say the ward (or phraae) and proceed 
as above. "She's running." "Xt^s a big book." 
"The blue shirt ..." etc. This doesn't require 
literacy skills. 




• Lotto . Use the grids, cards mud swtcfalng slips of 
paper frosn one of the Bingo gasuss. Give each student 
a grid. Stack all sll]^ face down In a pile. Each 
player tak^ one slip In turn from the top of the 
stack and plac^ It on his grid If It aatdies. If 
not, he returns It to th& bettoa of the pile. Have 
the students say each word as they draw. The first 
person to cover all his squares wins. 

When a student Is first Introduced to Bingo, it's 
easier to use a grid with cmly 9-12 squares . Keep in 
Bind that the pictures ymx sake for VocabuL__^ Bingo 
will also be useful for other goes like Lotto, 
Matching gases and Tic Tac Toe. 
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CROSSWORDS 



Materials 

Mrcsctioos 

Variaticms 



ERIC 



To recognise words; to reinforce left* to-right and 
top^to^ottim progression 

Blackboard md chalk; paper and pencil 

Make a grid vlth squares » representing letters. Give 
a picture clue to help the student fill In the squares 
vlth the appropriate letters. 

• Stttdet^t can be encouraged to aake her own 

• Ck'OSBWords cmi became sore and w>r€^ coaoplex as 
squares link up. See the example below. 



c 



u 



A 



h 
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PART V 



VOCATIONAL ESL 
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LANGUAGE FOR WORK 



What is VESL? 

VESL is a new area of specialized English. It provides language for 
employment needs. Like any ESL instiuction, VESL needs to fit your 
student's needs. Is your student preparing to enter a vocational 
training class such as welding? Can your student handle the sophisti- 
cated language necessary to locate a job, such as finding openings 
and dealing with prospactlve employers? If not, you can help your 
student in her search for a Job. In class, conceatrate on language 
that will be useful in a variety of jobs. Your student probably 
Isn't sure what job she* 11 find, so general VESL language is the 
safest bet. VESL language, work tasks, typical jobs, and other 
Issues in vocational ESL are discussed below. 

Anyone beginning a new job receives on-the-job training. The roost 
important aim of VESL is to prepare a learner to receive training 
from the employer. The new worker has to learn new procedures and 
how to interact with co-workers. You can help prepare your student 
for employment by having some 'mini-training' sessions. Your student 
probably won't do those same tasks in her new job, but she will have 
practiced language needed to clarify instructions, get information 
repeated, show she understands directions, etc. 



When should VESL training begfri? 

Getting a job may be the most Important step in the resettlement 
process. Currently, refugees are only eligible for public assistance 
for the first 18 months they live here, and then must be economically 
independent. While language proficiency can help in getting a job, 
many refugees with very limited English skills need to get a job. And 
many employers report that refugee workers with limited English skills 
are performing their job adequately, although more English would help. 
So VESL can begin at any time for your learner. With limited English, 
many newcon^rs get entry level jobf — positions that require little or 
m» prior training. Job tasks are usually routine. Sometimes these 
jobs don't have many advancement possibilities. A worker with 8oa« 
experience can explore training and other job opportunities, but a 
newcomer, desperate for employment, needs to get and keep that first 
job. 

Your learner likely needs help in finding a job. Employment counselors 
through Washington's Employn^nt Security may have bilingual resources 
and contacts to help her, but they also have large caseloads of clients. 
Your student will appreciate any help you can give in locating a job 
and getting around to fill out fon^. 



o 
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Many times a sponsor or other person assists a refugee in getting the 

application ccnupleted, locating a transportation route to and from 

work, and other things to help a newcomer find and get started in a Job. 

That person may also be contacted by the employer when issues come up 
at work and there's a language barrier. 



Types of work tasks 

There are very few published materials to assist you in VESL, especially 
for a student at a beginning level. So getting soae background on VESL 
issues can help you get orgmiized. Typical work tasks In entry-level 
jobs Include: 



put things together/ put Items away/ 

take things apart gather items 




cleaning evaluating work 




9a 



Workers who primarily perform one type of task Include electronic 
assemblers, warehouse workers and hotel room attendents. But other 
entry-level jobs consist of some mixture of these Job tasks. To 
complete a task, a worker may first do some sorting, theu asses^Xe an 
item, evaluate its acceptability and then clean up the work area. In 
your sessions, you can organise simple tasks with everyday items . 
Make a cup of tea or follow a simple recipe; change the attachment 
on a vacuum or change the cartridge on a ball point pea. Items can be 
sorted by color, size, shape, as well as types, such as separating 
screws and nails. Cleaning tasks involve various procedures such as 
sweeping, dtisting and washing of surfaces such as table tops and 
windows. Z>emonstrate that completed work miist fit standards of accept- 
ability. 



Lar^iage to empha^e fai VESL 

VESL lessons shcmld focus on; 

1. work language related to tasks; 

2. "world of work" language such as paycheck procedures; 

3. social .anguage; and 

H 4. j ob sea rch skills such as interview questions and application forms. 
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A student needs the work language to understand a deinonst ration* such 
as "Do this" and "Put these here." She needs a basic vocabulary for 
responding during the demonstration In your tutoring sessions, you can 
practice coiaaon, cm-the-job questions during your nonnal activities. 
Your student should becone faailiar with the shortened language Americans 
cossBonly use. 

Supervisor: Got it? 

Worker: Vm not sure. Please show «e again. 
Supervisor: How's it going? 

Worker: Fine. How*s this? (shows completed work) 

A learner needs to show the trainer fihe understands (e.g., "I see.") 
or to get inforraation reneated or clarified. One big c^aplaJnt enployers 
have about aany of theii refugee workers is that they nod as if they 
understand what's being said when they don't really comprehend. The 
refugee workers also typically atiswer '*Yes" when asked, "Ito you under- 
stand?" even when they are really confused. Your learner needs to prac- 
tice acceptable language for training situations, including "I don't 
understand." 

Trainers also use i&any gestures and other non-verbal coismuni cation. To 
refer to an item, trainers may point to it or they may re£er to 'it' 
or 'this one.* At the beginning level, pronouns need eophasis (e.g., 
"That's no good." "This one's good." "Go with her." "Put it there.") 
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Your student probably needs a job but isn't sure what kind of job she'll 
find. Try to avoid highly specialized terms used only in one job. 
Your student needs to vespoxtA appropriately during the training process. 
One drawback of specialized vocabulary lists is that they tend to empha- 
size fonsal English, and workers in a particular setting often use a 
lot of jargon to refer to tools and actions—Jar^n that may be specific 
to that arm workptaae! Bophaalze pronouns and other general language 
terms, gestures, and ways a student can clarify new instructions, e.g. 
"What's that?" 

A list of Language Functions important in entry level jobs is provided 
for you. The most basi^ (and therefore important) functions have a 
large asterisk before them. The areas titled Directions, Feedback, 
Metalinguistic, and Reference are especially important. 

Basic safety procedures should be covered. Discuss safety ideas bi- 
lingual ly or through pictures; don't take any chances on misunder- 
standing and use of verbal warnings. Lacking experiences which are 
typical in growing up in the United States, refugees may not use 
"comiix>n smse" caution about electrical devices and other things. 

Your student also needs some understanding of work schedules and 
time cards, time clocks, and rules for work hours. A new worker 
needs to know when and where to take breaks. Your learner nec^s to 
practice calling in sick or late. She can practice this with you and 
possibly notify you of illness or her ne^ to cancel a meeting. Your 
student also needs basic Inforaation about pay checks, such as asking 
and signing for one. Many of these things involve cultural knowledge 
as well as language practice, so even a nwre fidvanced learner may need 
this ESL training. 




. Tifii«, Cards 
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Social English is also important in the workplace. Social English in- 
cludes brginning and ending conversations and talking about family and 
leisure activities. Many workers with Halted English fire socially lso~ 
lated on tlm job. They spend breaks alone ani don't participate in 
soall talk. You can develop your student's skills in social conversa- 
tions during your meetings. Ask about her faally and activities and en- 
courage her to practice asking you. 




You can give your student wore confidence in looking for or starting a 
new job by practicing vork language related to tasks, "wrld of work" 
language, such as forms and safety, job seurch skills, and social language, 
in your tutoring sesaions. 

One VESL textbook has been developed for low-level students who nay not 
be literate in English. Titled English for Your First Job , it organizes 
the language needed for aatry-level jobs. However, this text is largely 
a collection of ideas for t^cl^rs: you will need to develop dally 
lessons frcna the large chunks of information. For exaiaple, no one 
would want to overwhelm a student with all the prepositions for where 
to clean (over, under, etc.) in one lesson; but all the prepositions 
appear on one page for your convenience. The text is organized around 
topics such as "Cleaning", "Good and Bad Work", and "Pay". 



Note: Illustrations in this VESL section are from English for Your 
First Job 
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VESL: LANGUAffi FUNCTIONS IN ENTRY LEVEL JOBS 

by D* Frince and J. G«g6» 1981 



1. DIRECTIONS 

• Assemble something based upon a one to one d^onstration* 
Assemble somethlrg based upcm a group de^nstration. 
Assemble something by copying a sample piece of finished work. 
Assemble something by reading an illustrated shop aid or blueprint. 

• Assemble something based upon the oral commands » "Put It together." 
^'Put these together." etc* 

9 ;^seinble something In stages. 

• Assemble several identical pieces at the same time, based upon the 
oral commands like: "Do 3 of them." "Do 4 at a time." 

• Take something apart. 

• Put things away in designated areas. 
Put things away in sequential order. 

Get or bring things from designated areas or that have been |Hit away 
in sequential order. 

• Clean specific areas. 

2. SEQUENCES and CODES 

Understand alphabetical order 

Be able to scan handwritten^ typed, vertically and horizontally 
arranged letter sequences* 

• Be able to find your omm name when placed in alphabetical order. 

Be able to arrange or retrieve stock items sequenced alphabetically. 

• Be able to imderstand the terms "before" and "after" in simple command 
stat€^nts. 

Be able to use the terms '^before" and "after" in yes/no questions. 

Understand numerical sequence 

Be able to scan hmidwrltten^ typed vertically and horizontally arranged 
nusnber sequences. 
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Be able to arrange or retrieve stock items sequenced nmn^rically. 
Ite able to isatch up a nuud^er code with a specific stock item. 

Understand color codes 

Be able to match up a color with a particular stock iteta. 

Be able to identify 1:1 correspondences between nui&ber and color codes. 

3. FEEDBACK 

• Identify good and bad work in assembly when looking at finished product 
crvmpared to a work sample. 

• Understand simple oral feedback about quality of work. 

• Acknowledge simple feedback. 

• Understand corrections concerning process :Ln particular in relation 
to size, distance and quantity as indicated with gestures. 

• Understand feedback in relation to sequoidng tasks. 

• Understand feedback about working too slowly. 
« Understand feedback about incomplete work. 

« Be able to ask the teacher to check work, e^g. "Is this O^K.?" 
''Check this." 

^ Understand when told to do soi^thing again. 

• Understand when told to check something again. 

4. METALINGUISTIC 

• Acknowledge that directions have been imderstood, using eye contact , 
head nodding or short verbal response* "I understand." "O.K." 

• Ask for clarification or repetition when directions have not been 
understood^ 

• Interrupt a conversation between two people tc ask for claririca- 
tlcm^ help* etc. 

• Understand when an instructor or lead is interrupting work to 
clarify or change directions. 

• Understand checking questions; "Did you finish?" "Did you do it?" 
Understand group checking questions; "Did everybody have a chance?*' 
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5. SAFETY 



• Able to recognize safe and unsafe practice In relation to : 

restricted areas 

special protective wear 

smking 

fire 

lifting 

paying attention, e.g. when working with aachlnes, tools, solvents. 
6. REFERENCE 

• Able to understand gestures (pointing, etc.) used to indicate tools, 
locations or processes in view. 

• Able to understand demonstrative and personal pronouns in relation to 
tools, references, etc. in your view. 
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Able to understand location phrases, e.g. "here" and "over there, 
along with pointing to indicate specific locations. 

i/nderstand pointing along with spatial terms to indicate specific 
locations. 



7. WORLD OF WORK and SOCIAL ENGLISH 

• Read work schedules for day, swing and graveyard shifts. 

• Understand company rules for work hours. 

• Read titne cards and tiise clocks. 

Talk to a fellow worker about preferences in work schedule?. 
Talk to a fellow worker about daily schedules. 

Ask a fellow worker to join you on a break. 

• Understand company policy about when and where to take breaks. 
Ask or tell where a fellow worker is. 

Talk to a fellow worker about last weekend. 
Talk to a fellow worker about next weekend. 

• Telephone in sick for yourself in a large factory (i.e. going through 
a large switchboard). 

• Telephone in sick for yourself in a small business. 
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Telephone in sick for another person or family nenber. 
Read company rules for reporting sick. 
Describe simple Illness. 

Talk or ask about a fellow worker who is out sick. 

Greet a fellow worker just returning from being out sick. 

• Ask for your paycheck. 

• Sign for your paycheck. 

• Read a paycheck to identify gross pay, net pay and deductions. 

• Fill out a W-4 form. 

Talk about your family with a fellow worker. 
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VCHJniTSSR ESL PSOOtAMS ASSISTED BT 
VOLDimKR TlAIVIi^ PBOJBCT (TACQHA CQMIilTr BODSE) 1986 



King County Programs 



AftaraiOCBSAR RKF0GEE SBSETTLEMSRT 
PBOJBCT 

610 18th Ave. Rn. 108 
Seattle. WA 98122 

Jane Keyes 323-9450 

Individual and family, 
in home 

BBLLEfDB CMSflffllTT COU-EGK 
D207D 

Develo|H&ental Education Departmf^nt 
P.O. Box 92700 
Bellevue. WA 98009-2037 

Kay Gates 641-2349 

Individual I classroom assistants, 
central location 

CBINBSB IHPC»BIATI(»i AMD SER?ICE 
CENTER 

409 Maynard Ave. S. (2nd floor) 
Seattle, WA 98104 

Jan Ng 624-5633 

Individual and sinall groups, 
in home and central location 

BEBREV DBflGEATION AID SOCIETY 

3902 S. Ferdinand St. 
Seattle, WA 98118 

Zoe Xoosis 721-5288 

Individual and family, 
in home 

IVrratHATIORAL SESCDS CCMflTTEE 
318 First Ave. S. 
Suite 210 

Seattle. WA 98104 

Susan Donovan, 

Keith Axelson 623-2105 

Individual and family, in home 
VESL with groups, central location 
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JQ«H K8QX PfiBSBTTERlAH CHORCB 
16430 Asbaum Blvd. S. 
Seattle, WA 98148 

Karleen Kennedy 242-6590 (home) 

Individual, in home 

LAKE FOREST PARE PKBSBYTSRIAN CHIfRCH 
3705 ME 188th St. 
Seattle, WA 98155 

Marian Black 363-3996 (home) 

Individual, in home 

tAMGIIAGE IHSTITDTE FOR REFUGEES 
OMIVERSm PRESBYTERIAM CHURCH 

4540 15th N.E. 
Seattle, WA 98105 

Carol Johnson 525-1725 

Individual and family, in home 
(Christian tutors) 

m, VISGIH PARISH (RENTON VOC. TECH.) 
4251 NE 12Sth 
Seattle, WA 98125 

Jenny Springer 363-8191 (home) 

Individual, in home 
Group, central location 

FREKATAL TDTCKIHG 
Colisnbia Health Center 
3722 So. Hudson St. 
Seattle, WA 98118 

Rusemary Holland 244-6764 (home) 

Individual, in home 

FRESIDIRG BISaOP'sS FII8D 
1610 S. King 
Seattle, WA 98144 

Betty Hines 323-3152 

"■individual and family, 
in home 
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PROGRAMS ASSISTED BY VTP - 2 



King. cont. 

SSATTLB CSHTRAL COmOSm 
1701 Broadway BE 122 
Seaccle, WA 98122 

Judy de Barros 587-4142 

Talk Tliae, central location 

UAsaii^nm aswiatic^ m cboscbbs 

JOBS Wm fffiH AMSRICAHS 

3902 S. Ferdinand St. 
Seattle, WA 98118 

Kerry Tiobec 721-5288 

VESL with groups, 
central location 



Other counties alphabeticaiiy: 
Chelan 

fmRATCBK VAIXET LITERACY 

ABE/ADDLT LEASBIHG CERTra 
Henatchee Valley College 
Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Ruth Phillips (509) 884-2130 

Individual and small group, 
in home aad central location 



Grays Harbor 

GRAYS BARBOR COMIfimiTY COLLET 
College Heights Drive 
Aberdeen, HA 98520 

Lee Johnson 800-562-4830 
ext. 292 

Individual, in home 



Kitsap 

trrSRACY CODRCII. OP KITSAP 
612 5th St. 
Bremerton, HA 98310 

Kathleen Kimball 373-1539 

Inuividual, in home and 
central location 
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Lewis 

TBB PSOSnX CE8TER/ 

CESTRALIA CGSfiBIBITY COLLEGE 
1 11 1 N. Washington 
Centralia. WA 98531 

Frances Tanaka 73f-939t ext. 216 

Individual, in home or central 
location, classroom assistants 



Pierce 

TACOMA OXBBnim BODSE 
P.O. Box 5107 
1311 So. M 
Tacoma. WA 98A05 

Lucinda Wingard 383-3951 (Tacoma) 

682-9112 (Seattle) 

Individual and small groups, 
in home and central location. 
Talk Time, classroom assistants 



Spoltane 

Gcmm mms scrool 

M. 8415 Wall 
Spokane, WA 99208 

Jeannette Cornish 467-0845 (homne) 

Individual, central location 

WASEIIKXIRI ASmiATIOi OF CHURCHES 
REFUCSE RESSTTLEMSFT 

N. 2319 Monroe 
Spokane, WA 99202 

Marilyn Reinan 325-2591 

Individual and small groups, 
in home 



Thurston 

RKFWXB CEHTSR 
114 E. 20th Ave. 
Olympia, WA 98501 

Stephanie Nead-Patrie 754-7197 

Individual, in home 
Talk Time 
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PROGRAMS ASSISTED BY VTP 



Whatcom 

IffiAXCQM LITSKACY COUHCIL 

P.O. Box 1292 

Bell Ingham, WA 98227 

Wilma Totten 676-2 lOA 

Individual, in home 
Talk Time 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The Volunteer Training Project maintains an extensive ESL library 
at TRComa Ccmounity House and volunteers are welcome to visit and browse 
among BK>re than 575 titles. We consider the books listed below very 
appropriate for volunteer tutor programs. Ordering is often easiest 
through book distributors specializing in ESL materials* Their names 
appear in capital letters following the title and publisher. You will 
find necessary addresses and phone numbers at the end of this appendix. 



"Survival^* 

Homebound English for Refugee Women (HER). 1981. Tacoma Community House. 



Twenty^three lessons on survival skills. Includes complete instruc- 
tions for teaching lessons and accompanying illustrations. Designed for 
beginning preliterate refugees. 

A New Start: Functional Course in Basic Spoken English and Survival 
Literacy. 1982. Heinemann Educational Books* ALTA. 

Teacher's book $12.00 

Student 's book 7,50 

Literacy Workbook i, 2 4.50 

Survival curriculum for beginning adult learners who are either 

literate or preliterate. Emphasises oral skills, but also introduces 

survival literacy skills such as reading sigtB« Excellent range of 
activities. 

^'Beyond Survival" 

A Conversation Book: English in Everyday Life, Book One, Two. 1977. Pren-- 
tice--Hall, Inc. ALTA. 

Book One or Two $9.95 

Encourages students to talk about themselves in their o%m words* 
Offers a wide variety of open^-ended conversational exercises dealing 
with aspects of everyday life. 

Impact! Adult Literacy and Language Skills. 1982. Addison^-Wesley- 
ALTA. DELTA. 



ESL IXXTS 



Book 

Shipping & handling 



$15.00 



Book U 2 or 3 $7.50 
Teacher *s guide 4.50 



Each reading passage includes a detailed illustration and exercises 
to check comprehension. Designed for students with some literacy 



skills. 
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Side by Side; English Graiaroar Through Guided Conversations, 1980- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. ALTA. 

Book I or 2 $7.95 
or alternate edition: 

Student's books la, b, 2ap b 3.95 each 
Teacher's guide la* b* 2a> b 5.50 each 
Activity workbook la, b^ 2a, b 2.95 each 

Each lesson covers one or more graiomatical structures* a model 
conversation and exercises to use the new language in a conversa- 
tional framework. Designed for high beginning students and above • 



ACTIVITY BOttCS 
Prommc iat ion and Listening 

Before Book One: Listening Activities for Pre-Beginning Students of 
English. John and Mary Boyd. Regents Publishing Company, Inc. ALTA. 
DELTA. 

Book S4.25 
Teacher *s manual 2-75 

Activities center on listening and non-verbal response based on 
coimnunicative situations such as recording a telephone number given 
orally. Designed for students who have no prior study of English. 

English Pronunciation Exercises for Japanese Students. 1974. Regents 
Publishing Company. ALTA. 

Book $7.95 

Probably the best overall text for improving pronunciation of most 
ESL students — regardless of origin. Includes exhaustive English 
sound checklist, hundreds of minimal pair and alliterative contrast 
drills, several basic intonation pattern drills, and easy to follow 
explanations of sound production. 

Whaddaya Say? 1982. ELS Publications. DELTA. 

Book $5.95 
Cassettes 16.95 

Helps stut hear and understand the difference between natural, 

relay y r English and clearly articulated "teacher talk." 

Total Biysical ResfiKOiiae 

ESL Operations! Techniques for Learning While DQin&. 1980. Newbury House 
Publishers, Inc. DELTA. 

Book $6*93 

A source book for teachers who want to extend their use of TPR to 
include operations, especially appropriate for Vocational ESL, but 
fun and valuable for students at any level. 
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Learning Another Language Through Actions. 1982. Sky Oaks Productions. 

Book $10.95 
Shipping and handling 10% 

A complete teacher *5 guidebook for the "TPR" approach to teaching 
language. Theory and specific lessons. 

Visoals 

Look Again Pictures. 1984. Aleraany Press- ALEMANY. ALTA. DELTA. 
Book $12.95 

Twenty-two pairs of pictures illustrating everyday situations with 
numerous suggestions for activities. Useful for beginning to advanced 
students. 

Oasford Picture Dictionary of American English. 1978. Oxford University 
F res s . ALTA . DELTA . 

Book $4.95 

Useful but limited dictionary with numbered pictures of familiar 
objects. Large charts of select pictures also available and useful 
in group teaching. The pictures are colorful and clear and are an 
excellent aid for the survival teacher or tutor. 

Picture It! Sequences for Conversation. 1981. Regents Publishing 
Company. ALTA. DELTA. 

Book $6.25 

Students describe sequences of pictures of essential daily situations 
such as making a phone call. Contains 480 illustrations. Intended 
for high beginning to intermediate students. 

Speaking and Conversation 

Back and Forth. 1985. Alemany Press, ALEMANY. DELTA. 
Book $12.95 

Listening and speaking exercises for intermediate students working 
in pairs or small groups. Can be adapted to one-to-one tutoring. 

Communication Starters and Other Activities for the ESL Classroom. Alemany 
Press. ALEMANY. ALTA. DELTA. 

Book $7.95 

Many ideas to promote oral copwunication. Either change-of-pace 
activities or basic i^thods for teaching adult students. 

English Through Drama. 1981. Alemany Press. ALENAKY. ALTA. DELTA. 
Book $7.95 

Beginning to advanced activitiep using elements of drama to convey 
meaning and make learning more active. 
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Talk-A-Tiviti€s > 1985. Addison-Wesley . ALTA, DELTA- 
Book $24.95 

Reproducible visuals for a wide variety of speaking and listening 
activities for i errodiate to advanced students. Encourages pairs 
to work cooperatively to resolve a variety of intriguing puzzles and 
problem situations. 

Talk Time Coordinator H&ndbook. 1985. Tacoma Cooaiunity House. 

Book $5,00 

Shipping and handling I. 00 (!0% over $10.00) 

Describes **Talk Time" programs and management followed by a packet 

of them-based conversation starters and activities suitable for large 

groups and one-to-one* 

Beading 

The New Arrival: ESL Stories for ESL Students, 1982. Alemany Press. 
ALTA. DELTA. 

Book 1 or 2 $5.9S 

Stories about a refugee ^s life in his homelandt refugee camp and 
a new country. Provides reading* conversation and writing practice 
for high beginning literate students. 

Tales from the Homelands 1985. Tacoma Coimmxnity House. 
Book $7.'"0 

Shipping and handling 1.00 (10% over $10.00) 

Stories and lessons to develop literacy skills through tlie Language 
Experience Approach. Excellent student-drawn illustrations. It is 
designed to be used as both a guide to LEA and as a reader for 
Southeast Asian students. 

Vocational ESL 

Janus Job Interview Kit. 1977. Janus Book Publishers. DELTA. 
Kit $39.95 

Thirty large photographs of entry-level jobs such as electronics 
assembly. Guide focuses on preparing for interviews and describes 
job duties t etc. 

Speaking Up at Work. 1984. Oxford University Press. DELTA. 

Teacher's book $2.95 
Student's book 5.95 

Helps adults with an intermediate level of proficiency in English 
become successful employees. Covers 30 topics » including what to 
do when instructions are not understood* phoning in sick, asking for 
help on the job» making new friends, and safety. 
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Your First Job. 1986. Prentice-Hall. AI.TA« DELTA. 

Book $9.95 

(Teacher's manual available free froa Prentice-Hall.) 

Vocational ESL for beginning students with low literacy skill. 
Includes activities simulating directions, clarification .nd 
checking back, cosmon Co entry level jobs. 

KSL for Oiildbirth 

Ante^Watal Language Kit; To Teach English for Pregnancy. !983. 
Conmission for Racial Equality, Elliot House, 10/12 Allington Street, 
London SWIE 5EH, England. U.K. (tel. # 01 I-44-I-828-7022) 

Book and Visuals No prepaid orders. You vill be 

billed Jgl per copy plus postage. 

Description of possible pre-natal courses for limited English 
speakers and a complete set of lessons plans, suggested dialogues 
for the tutor to tape, and excellent ESL methodology explained 
step-by-step. Adaptable for beginning to advanced students. 

HELP Maternity Language Course. 1980. Leeds City Council Department 
of Education, Printed Resources Unit for Continuing Education, 27 
Harrogate Road, Leeds ?, England, (tel. I 011-44-532-623-308) 

I copy sent airmail ^ 14.00 (sent in dollars at the 

exchange rate of the moment) 

Complete ESL lesson plans and excellent visuals for the entire 
range of language needed from the first doctor apiKsintment to the 
first few ninths of baby care. 



TEACHER RESOURCES 

Language Experience Approach to Reading (and Writing). 1983. Alemany 
Press. ALEMANY. ALTA. DELTA. 

Book $11.95 

Explains the approach, gives details of lessons and describes basic 
concepts of teaching reading and writing. 

Teaching Languages, A Way and Ways. 1980. Newbury House Publishers, Inc. 
DELTA. 

Book $14.95 

Well written, personalized view of teaching, learning and modern 
ESL teaching ideas. 

Understanding and Using English Grammar. 1981. Prentice-Hall, Inc. ALTA. 
DELTA. 

Book $14. 9 J 

Excellent reference grammar for teachers of advanced level students 
who are highly literate. Provides rigorous practice through a 
variety of contextual iced oral and written exercises. 
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CULTURAL IMFORmTIOH 



Inquiries at your favorite bookstore will provide you with the most 
up-to-date resources. Some excellent insights and knowledge about the 
background of your refugee student can be obtained from the Refug ee 
Information Series published by: 

United States Catholic Conference 
13 12 Massachusetts Avenue* N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20(H}5 

Specify the country you are interested in and they will send you a free 
took which contains direct cultural inform*it .'on, true stories, newspaper- 
articles, etc., as %fell as extensive bibi LcKtaphies. 

APPRESSKS OF DISTEIMTWKS AND PUBLISHERS 

ALEMANY Press 

2501 Industrial Parkway West, Dept R B 3 4 
Hayward, CA 94545 
l-oOO-227-2375 



ALTA California Book Center 
14 Adrian Court 
Burlingame, CA 94010 
I-80O-4ESL/CTR 



DELTA Systems, Company, Inc. 
570 Rock Road Dr.. Unit H 
Dundee. IL 60)18 

1-800-323-8270 



Sky Oaks Productions 
PO Box 1102 
Los Gatos, CA 

1-408-395-7600 



Tacona Community House 
PO Box 5107 
Tacoma, WA 98405 

(206) 383-3951, Seattle— 682-91 12 
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APPENDIX D 

Washington State Adult Refugee Project 
ESL MASTER h uAH 

The Master Plan description of levels and objectives may be very helpful 
to in-home tutors, so we have reprinted them here for you. State-funded 
adult refugee ESL classes use a standardized series of "benchmarks" at 
each level to place and sieaaure the progress of students. The complete 
Master Plan including a detailed list of language skills at each level is 
available at any of the sites listed in Appendix B or order your own free 
copy through: 

Suzanne M. Griffin, Supervisor 

Adult Refugee Project 

Sui^rintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 

Mail Stop F6-1I 

Olyiapia* Washington 96504 

(206) 586-2263 SCAN 321-2263 



PRELITBRATE: 

* Comes from a non-l iterate culture 

* Lacks fasiiliarity with Western culture 

* Little or no formal education 

* Does not recognise written RoMn alphabet 

* Unable to read and comprehend simple sentences related to immediate 
personal needs 

* Displays no measurable oral coimnunicat ion in English 



BeGINMIHCs 

* May come from a literate culture 

* Has some familiarity with Western culture 

* May be literate in their language 

* Has some formal education in their own language 

* Recognizes written Roman alphabet 

* Able to read and comprehend simple sentences related to immediate 
personal needs 

* May provide some oral and written conmiunication in English with 
difficulty 



UITERMBDIATE: 

* Has some familiarity with Western culture 

* Has some formal education in own language and in En;;lish 

* Able to read and comprehend some simplified maiteria. s in English 

* Able to perform most daily writing tasks in a familiar context 
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FRELITERATE 

LEVEL I; Upon completing this level, the student will be able to: 

• Understand carefully phrased, simple sentences In controlled 
classroom settings, bi;* not in everyday or job situations 

• Express some simple needs in very short phrases or 2»entences in a 
controlled environment 

• Read some familiar and common sight v«>rds and symbols 

LEVEL II: Upon completing this level, the student will b^ able to: 

• Understand carefully phrased, simple sentences in classroom settings 
and in some everyday or job situations 

• Express most needs in short phrases and sentences with considerable 
difficul ty 

• Read many familiar and coimnon sight Mords and symbols 

LEVEL III: Upon completing this level, the student will be able to: 

• Express him/herself in phrases or simple sentences in everyday 
situations and In some job settings with great difficulty 

• Express him/herself with great difficulty In a simple conversation 
with a native speaker 

• Read and write very simple phrases in controlled classroc»R 
situations and In some Job settings 

6EGINNIN6 

tEVEL I: Upon cwupleting this level, the student will be able to: 

• Express needs In Bfflst everyday situations and in some job settings 
with great difficulty 

• Converse with difficulty with native English speaker using some 
appropriate phrases and short sentences 
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• Converse with some students at this level in English with great 
difficulty 

• Read and nfrlte simple phrases and sentences In controlled classroom 
situations and In some Job settings 

LEVEL 11; Upon coaipleting this Isvei, the student will be able to: 

• Express needs In ^st ever/day situations and on the job, but may 
need assistance In a complex situation 

• Converse with a native English speaker with appropriate Rhrases and 
sentences 

• Converse with some students at this level in English with 
difficulty 

• Read and write simple sentences in some everyday and job settings 
with assistance 

LEVEL IIIl: Upon completing this level, the student will be able to: 

• Express and respond with scnne hesitation to most native English 
speakers in everyday and Job settings 

• Can understand some pre-recorded or televised Job announcements and 
special offers 

• Can extract some written information from popular magazines and 
newspapers 

INTERMEDIATE 

upon coropleting this level, tte student will be able to: 

* Express and respond to imjst native English speakers in conversations 
on non> technical subjects and on topics of particular Interest 

* Can understand and talk about some popular television shows and 
special announcements, such as traffic and weather alerts 

* Can extract some written Information from manuals, training 
materials, and newspapers written In "plain" English 
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